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co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in 

God as Eternal and All-Conquering 
Love, 

The spiritual leadership of Jesus. 

The supreme worth of every human 
personality, 

The authority of truth known or to be 
known, 

And in the power of men of good will 
and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the 
Kingdom of God. 

Neither this nor any other statement 
shall be imposed as a creedal test, pro- 
vided that the faith thus indicated be 
professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
church shall be acceptance of the prin- 
ciples of the Universalist faith and ac- 


knowledgment of the ecclesiastical jur-. 


isdiction of the Universalist Church of 
America. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


OUR COVER shows a bit of the beautiful Rangeley Lake | 
gion in Maine. The river is the CARRABASSET NEAR KING 
FIELD. 


ELLSWORTH C. REAMON, minister of Betts Memorial U 
versalist Church, Syracuse, New York and past president 
The Universalist Church of America, has written a story ab 
what happens to childhood WHEN THE FAMILY FAILS. 
Ellsworth also points up in concrete manner conditions nec 
sary for family success. He did this at the earnest requesi 
the editor in spite of the pressure of a busy life. 


LELAND FOSTER WOOD, chairman of the Intercouncil C 
mittee on Christian Family Life, says, HOME BUILDERS A 
WORLD BUILDERS. 


DONALD K. EVANS, superintendent of Universalist Churcl 
in Ohio and chairman of the International Church Extens: 
Board, gives a vivid account of contemporary services and jf 
sent problems in his article THE INTERNATIONAL CHUR 
EXTENSION BOARDS REPORTS. 


MAEANNA CHESERTON- MANGLE, recalls a tender stor 
human reconciliation in MEMORIAL DAY; THEN AND NOW. | 


) 
CARLETON M. FISHER, director of the Universalist § 
ice Committee, outlines the growing field of work camp acti 
of the committee in his contribution LOOKING TO W 
HORIZONS. 


CAROLINE SMITH, a member of the Universalist Churc 
the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Minnesota, was a member of a g 
of Universalist women who, some months ago, heard the 
Arthur Foote, minister of St. Paul’s Unitarian Church, spe 
the work of the Minnesota Unitarian Conference Committed 
Mental Hospitals. Mrs. Smith was moved by the address tell 
of the work and need for workers. She therefore joined a 
unteer service group at the Anoka State Hospital for the men 
ly ill, I WAS SICK AND YE VISITED ME is the inspil 
story of Mrs. Smith’s work with those lonely souls whom so 
had forgotten. Understaffed mental hospitals all over the 
need this work of intelligent good will. 


KINGSBURY BADGER, Universalist layman and teache} 
modem British and American literature .at Boston Univers) 
continues his series on liberalism with stimulating suggesti 


in MORE STATELY MANSIONS. 


KENNETH L. PATTON, minister of the Charles Street |) 
versalist Church, Boston, Massachusetts, states his basic 
victions about the comprehensive nature of this, our Un: 
salism. On such broad catholic lines we, too, believe thf 
gteat church can be built to meet the needs not only of ment 
ing today but also of generations yet unborn. We are there 
happy to print THY GOD SHALL BE MY. GOD. 
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\ RE we going Humanist?’’ This is the 
question raised by a correspondent whose 
ter appears on the reaction page of this 
mber. The writer, a layman, poses his 
estion to both Universalists and Unitarians 
d expresses grave fears forour joint futures. 
is man expresses not only his own anxiety, 
t also that of many earnest souls in both 
2 Unitarian and Universalist fellowships. A 
teran Universalist of far more than average 
celligence and learning, one who has suc- 
ssfully practiced two professions for many 
ars, came to our office the other day. He 
ked to talk privately and poured out the 
uubled concern of his mind and heart. He 
ars that religious liberalism in this country 
on its way to becoming merely an earth 
und ethical culture movement. In a third 
stance a Universalist clergyman of long and 
norable standing raised the question of why 
minister who does not believe in God should 
2side over a church whose Bond of Fellow- 
ip starts with a ringing declaration of faith 
“God as Eternal and All conquering Love.’’ 
ie fact that this minister, whose position 
is in question, believes as fervently as his 
der brother in the supreme value of Love 
ould go a long way toward answering the 
tion. 
After all is said, however, these are very 
al questions honestly put andanxiously held. 
» do not raise the primary question to ‘‘view 
th alarm.’’ To us, a far more alarming pos- 
bility than going humanist is growing indif- 
rence. Better far a vigorous ethical human- 
m than a traditional theism long and strong 
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Are We Going Humanist? 


on the comforts of religion, but weak and 
vacillating toward the stern moral demands of 
man’s duty to his fellow man. A great teacher 
of our faith put this dramatically when he said, 
“Thou believest that there is one God....the 
devils believe also and tremble.’’ Alas, it 
has always been that some men expressed 
pious belief in God and acted like devils 
toward their brother men. Here lies our great- 
est danger; let there be no mistake about it. 
Unless we all, humanists and theists alike 
get about our supreme task of feeding the 
hungry, clothing the naked, giving sight to 
eyes blinded by fear and hate and prejudice, 
civilization will speedily crumble, man will 
die, and the very earth will remain but a 
scorched and lonely monument to the ultimate 
failure of our faith in integrity and good will. 

There is no time left us, not one moment, to 
be wasted ia petty battling over the concepts 
of the theist and the humanist. Terrible fear 
and suspicion weighs heavily upon the minds 
of men all over the world. The murderous 
madness of war is just around the corner un- 
less men join hearts and minds to right wrongs 
and relieve sufferings. 

How can we do this? We can do it by waking 
up and resolutely determining that we will 
not descend to that ultimate futility of each 
mistaking his conceptof truth for THE TRUTH. 

When we fall victim to this tragic futility, 
spiritual pride and arrogance and mutual sus- 
picion divide us and make mockery of our 
professions of faith. 

Let us all then sit down humbly before 
fact. Let us all acknowledge that we can- 
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not comprehend the whole truth implied in 
the facts thus far revealed to the mind of 
man. Let all of us humbly recognize that 
the supreme factual realities of goodness, 
truth and beauty have meanings far beyond 
our present ken. Then let us unite in the 
service of these great realities to meet the 
desperate needs of suffering men. 

Are we going humanist? Frankly we do not 
know. We are concerned with a more impor- 
tant question for both humanists and theists. 
It is this: Are we GROWING religionists? 
If the answer to this question is no, all else 
is vain. If we are divided, it will not be by 
theological concepts, but by pride, arrogance, 
and mutual suspicion which, denying and 
making mockery of our common profession of 
faith in. love of man for his fellow man, will 
destroy us. Small matter then whether we go 
humanist or theist for we will go most cer- 
tainly into that shameful limbo of oblivion 
into which all religions indifferent to the 
great moral imperative of brotherhood have 
gone before us. 

We avow our faith in Love. Some of us call 
that Love the God of all the universe. Some 
cannot so name it. What matter if all rever- 
ence and serve Great Love? We avow our 
faith in the supreme value of humanpersonality. 
All can serve it. 

There is no time for strife. 


brotherhood! 


Make way for 


HELP DOOLITTLE HOME 


U NIVERSALIST people have brought into 
being many fine social service projects, 
concrete illustrations of our common concern 
for persons. Schools and homes and social 
settlements have been brought into being, 
served their purposes and either outgrown the 
need forchurch support or have been closed up 
after their work was done. Some of our insti- 
tutions carry on indefinitely, from generation 
to generation. These perennial projects tend 
to be forgotten or overlooked by our people. 
They do not deserve such a fate, 

One of our finest permanent projects is 
Doolittle Home for the Aged at Foxboro, Massa- 


chusetts. For many years it has served its 
purpose nobly. It still serves, and a small 
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group of devoted Universalist lay folk keer 
going. Many people make small donatic 
yearly to the home. But most of us are } 
doing as much as we could or should. 

Increased cost of maintenance has result 
in deficits recently. Doolittle Home needs ¢ 
deserves more help from more of us. If you. 
not giving an annual donation, please do : 
If you are already on the list of donors, plea 
increase your gift. And remember Doolit 
Home in your will. 


SUPER DUPES WITH CAMERAS 


IFE MAGAZINE recently did a mc 

grievous disservice to America when 
printed the pictures of fifty prominent Ame 
cans under sly insinuations that since the 
men and women refuse to condemn all thin: 
Russian, they are therefore as good as (or 
bad as) communists themselves. 

Some of the people thus abused we kno 
personally and very well. They are far bet; 
Americans than the editors who gratuitous 
insulted them. One man thus pictured wh 
we do not know intimately was the po 
William Rose Benet. We know enough ab 
Mr. Benet, however, to say that he is in f 
one of our greatest, most honest, most intel 
gent, and most skillful prophets of Americ 
democracy. He is not a communist and d 
not like communism. He has, in fact, writt 
many splendid things more devastating 
their effect on communism than anything e 
penned in the stupid, blundering columns 
ite. 

Super dupes equipped with cameras do : 
more harm to the security of America than ; 
the ranting Marxian illogic that can ever 
poured out at conferences to which Russi 
communists are invited speakers. 


THE ATLANTIC PACT 


Ty HE ATLANTIC PACT may become a gra 
and useful instrument for the preservatil 

of peace. It can become a healthy poli 
power keeping order and insuring just relati 
between nations. It may, on the other han 
become an instrument of oppression, forci 
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will of the large and strong powers on 
all and weak members, and thus sow the 
ds of more wars. 
t therefore behooves all American citizens 
avoid falling under the illusion that the 
ning and even the ratification of this dra- 
ic treaty is in any slightest manner a 
rantee of peace for ourselves or our child- 
, Remember Locarno which was to have 
n the dawn of a new era of peace and un- 
standing and fair dealing among nations? 
nember the Kellog Pact to Outlaw War 
rever’? These were hopeful promises 
ch men and nations made to each other. 
they were not kept. 
hat then? Do we advocate the repudiation 
the Atlantic Pact? No. We plead for an 
t, responsible American citizenry to give 
tinuous and critical support to the Pact. 
his will mean that Americans will insist 
the Atlantic Pact be implemented by a 
ng intelligent civilian led foreign policy. 
we let the military mind dominate and 
ate our foreign policy ‘‘in the interests 
security,’’ we will pervert the Pact. 
ig with the strength of the military alli- 
> and its guarantees must go a civilian 
cted foreign policy whose sustained in- 
st and effort is to build understanding 
‘progressively more and more satisfactory 
ionships with all nations, Russia in- 
ed. There must be no admission of final 
re, 
lild peace, America, build peace! 


SALUTE TO DR. HOLMES 


T a recent parish meeting of the Com- 
‘munity Church of New York, John Haynes 
nes resigned as minister to take effect 
is seventieth birthday, November 29 next. 
unanimous vote of the congregation, Dr. 
des was made Pastor Emeritus. 
hn Haynes Holmes has served continuous- 
n New York for nearly forty-three years. 
ng this period he has been the outstanding 
ipion of liberal causes. For many years 
great triumvirate of the champions of reli- 
applied to the concrete needs -of men 
ew York City was made up of John Haynes 
ves, Rabbi Stepen S. Wise, and Dr. Frank 
=r Hall of the Universalist Church of the 
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Divine Paternity. Comparisons are odious, 
and here no comparisons are needed. These 
great men, each differing from the other in 
many points, were united as comrades in the 
common cause of brotherhood. Suffice it to 
say that Dr. Holmes was second to none, but 
an equal partner. He has remained in the 
harness the longest. We do not propose now 
to write an obituary of this good friend for he 
is very much alive and will, we hope, remain 
with us to strengthen the hands of religious 
leaders for many years to come. Suffice it to 
say that our debt to him is incalculable. 

But one thing more needs to be said. No 
man, technically outside the Universalist de- 
nomination, has influenced for good so many 
young men _ studying for the Universalist 
ministry. In this and in other ways too numer- 
ous to mention John Haynes Holmes is, and 
ever shall, be one of us. With great pride, we 
salute him as an honored elder brother! 


MASS MAN AND RELIGION* 


WE most earnestly hope that American re- 

ligious liberals of all shades of opinion 
will read Mr. E. G. Lee’s book, ‘‘Mass Man 
and Religion.’’ E. G. Lee is editor of ‘‘The 
Inquirer,’’ journal of the British Unitarian 
Church. His book provides a most useful 
contribution toward the development of a uni- 
versal religious philosophy for our time. 
American Universalists will find the book 
gives admirable expression to several points 
of view commonly held among us. Mr. Lee 
stands foursquare for universal religion. He 
says: ‘‘Any concept of God which excludes 
others is an arbitrary thing; whatever the 
nature of religion is, in essence it must be 
universal, there cannot be a private religion 
even if there are private (religious) experi- 
ences - wherever the universalism of religion 
breaks down there it fails; and it will al- 
ways fail in this sense if it presses any 
particular concept to the point of ‘this is all.’ 
This pressure is the bane of most organized 
religious systems,”’ 


*Mass Man and Religion, E. G. Lee, Harper 
and Brothers, 1949, $2.50. 
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When The Family Fails 


Ellsworth C. Reamon 


Dr. Reamon dramatizes th 


e absolute primacy of the family in this story which 


in essence as old as the psalmist who said, ‘‘When my father and my mother | 
sake me, then the Lord will take me up.’’ Mary would have been ruined had 
that love which is God in man taken her up after her parents failed. 


ERE is a true story. At the age of five, 

a little girl, whom we shall call Mary, 
was caught stealing in a playmate’s home. 
After a previous visit in the same home a 
fountain pen had been missing. The problem 
was settled quietly between the two families 
and Mary received a good scolding. But a few 
years later, when Mary was caught at the same 
trick in a neighborhood store, she found her- 
self in Children’s Court. The judge was kindly 
and lenient. But when she appeared a second 
time shortly after, the same judge was stern. 
And Mary became very angry when he question- 
ed her. Presently she refused to talk at all. 

A case worker was sent to the home to talk 
with the child’s mother. She learned that 
Mary’s father was dead; that the child had 
been left with her grandmother while the mother 
went out to work; that the grandmother had 
-recently passed on and, since that time, Mary 
had been left pretty much alone after school 
hours. The mother’s first reaction was hos- 
tile: Mary was bringing disgrace to the home, 
she was not welcome in the homes of neigh- 
bors, her conduct was hurting her mother’s 
opportunities for employment. 

Gentle probing brought out some interesting 
facts. According to her mother, Mary had 
always been a difficult, headstrong child. 
For one thing, she would never eat properly. 
But mother and father had settled that prob- 
lem! The technique was simple: Mary’s father 
would pin the child’s arms to her side while 
her mother jammed the food in her mouth. 
Thathad solved the problem very nicely. From 
Mary it was learned that her parents had never 
given her much in the way of kindness or af- 
fection. Yes, her grandmother had been very 
kind to her but she was gone now. 

Let no one assume that it was an easy task 
to remold the personality and character of 
this girl. First, the services of a psychiatrist 
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were required. Then Mary was sent away 
school where she was surrounded by peo 
who gave her friendship, affection and tru 
She was made to feel that she was wanted ¢ 
that she counted for something and she ¥ 
given, for the first time in her life, a sense 
security. Once or twice she fell back y 
her old ways but at long last she found h 
self and went on to normal, wholesome livi 

And let no one assume that this is ani 
lated case. Look about you. How many peo 
do you know with well-integrated person: 
ties? Or, put it this way: do you know «% 
adults who behave like children at a soc 
gathering to gain a bit of attention? Howi 
in the office when your boss has lost at g 
or bridge? Do you know any people with 
cessive shyness who seem unable to e 
with new situations and who are forever w 
drawing from life? Ever hear of a woman 
dissolved in tears when denied her way 01 
a man who ‘“‘blew his top’’ every time he 
crossed? 

Recently I heard a doctor say that “‘...e1 
tional difficulties create thirty-five per 
of the symptoms of illness.’’ Of course, 
merely proves what we have known for a | 
time: that our bodies, brains and emotions | 
interdependent, 

But let’s see, - I was supposed to says 
thing here about the Christian home. And! 
used up a lot of space just telling you aj 
Mary and some misfits. To tell the truth, 
not know with absolute certainty just’ 
constitutes a real Christian home. But I 
pect that a fundamental basis for such a hd 
would be respect for personality. Thatwd 
involve a lot of things, wouldn’t it? Am 
them would be the proper care of the chile 
by the parents, genuine affection, an opp 
nity for the children to get to know peopl 
sharing of blessings, responsibilities 
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iships, an atmosphere of harmony, truth 
honesty, some sense of discipline and 
srliness, not too much talk about religion 
a good measure of the real thing in the 
Sof the adults. 
hat sounds like a large order but it isn’t. 
just the best way tolive. Upin Minneapolis 
lew a family whose name | can not divulge. 
y were direct descendants of one of the 
t of our early New England families. But 
ver heard them boast about it. There wasn’t 
y much incomein that family and there were 
eral mouths to feed. Presently they out- 
w their rented home and dad: decided to 
d himself a new home for his family. 
tybody pitched in, the boys helped, but 


even so, the bitter northwest winter came on 
before the task could be completed. Undaunted, 
the family moved into the finished part and so 
struggled through the long winter. I guess we 
would have to call that bad housing. But let 
me say right here that one of the happiest 
parish calls I ever made was in those cramped 
quarters. Here I found laughter, love, under- 
standing, a good sense of independence, and 
interdependence. There were no apologies and 
there was no whining. Yes, busy as they were, 
they found time for the Church. Mother and 
father came with the children. Well, the child- 
ren are grown up nowand havetheir ownhomes. 
And from what I know about them, they have 
never needed the help of a psychiatrist. 


SCROLL THAT IS NOT USED 
| Beryl D. Cohon 


N OUR ARK are several scrolls of the 
Law. One! am in the habit of using al- 
st regularly, it is comparatively small, 
y to handle, and beautifully written. Be- 
2s, | have gotten into the habit of using 
the way most of you have gotten into the 
it of occupying certain pews. The Hasidic 
yes say that even scrolls of the Law must 
e mazol; some are used, others remain un- 
ed. 

ne scroll I use rarely -- once on the Day 
Atonement, perhaps. It is a very heavy 
sll, hard to handle. The last time I used 
noticed something which is a text and 
ning. The letters are beginning to fade, 
the parchment is showing signs of crack- 
despite the fact that it is the newest of 
scrolls. The explanation is simple: it is 
ng and cracking because it remains un- 
d, a whole long year at a time. 

he scroll I am using constantly is an old 
yellowed with age; but the letters re- 
1 clear, the parchment soft. It is growing 
‘lier with the years and with usage. The 
scroll is fading because it stands unused. 
ust begin using it more often or it will 
iriorate irreparably. 

re you using the scroll of Judaism? Is it 
e and functioning in your home, in your 
, in the lives of your children? Sabbath 
les? kiddush? prayer? synagogue at- 


tendance? If it is, it will grow lovelier and 
stronger with the years. If not, if the Sabbath 
candles are only a bit of household ornamen- 
tation, prayers unspoken, the Sabbath ignored, 
synagogue affiliation only a matter of letting 
your secretary pay the bill as a matter of 
routine, your pew vacant, please remember the 
story of the unused scroll. And remember 
above all: the scroll of our Torah holds final 
judgment whether we shall live or die as a 
God-fearing community. 


TITO SHIFTS HIS STRENGTH 


From a correspondent whowithsome difficulty 
came out of Lyblyana, Yugoslavia, to Trieste, 
Worldover Press has learned that Tito has 
withdrawn large numbers of his troops from 
the areas around Italy and the Free Territory 
of Trieste. The move is believed to have been 
inspired by the break with Stalin, which has 
required the disposition of more forces along 
the frontiers of Bulgaria, Romania and Albania. 

Heavy fortifications are being erected on 
new sectors of Yugoslavia’s boundaries, and 
along the coast. The factory at Jesenice, 
Slovenia, theoretically in a dangerous spot 
close to Trieste and Italy, is turning out at 
forced speed armor plate in thicknesses of 
five, seven, ten and fifteen centimeters. A 
large powder plant at Kamnizka, fourteen 
miles north of Lublyana, Slovenia, has, how- 
ever, been completely removed to an unknown 
destination. 
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HE theme for Family Week, May 1-8, is 


‘Home Builders are World Builders.’’ 
This statement recognizes families as vital 
factors in building understanding and good 
will which are the foundations of peace. 
Homes blessed by love and co-operation have 
incalculable power for good, while homes of 
bitterness and prejudice create conflict and 
insecurity. Removing war from the family is a 
step toward removing it from the world, 

Happy family relationships give a founda- 
tion for emotional health, create harmony in 
the home and send out a good influence into 
the community. Children trainedin good homes 
have a high average of success when they in 
turn marry and set up homes of their own. Un- 
happy families on the other hand create a 
vicious circle. They hurt their members and 
from them in turn go forth maladjusted persons 
who are likely to set up other unhappy families. 
It is well-known that personal maladjustments 
and nervous ailments as well as delinquency 
and crime often stem back tosuch homes. 

Each Christian family should be a center 
from which a network of good influence radi- 
ates out into life. Christians must think in a 
world context and practice good neighborliness 
not only locally but across national and racial 
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Home Builders 


Are 
World Builders 


Leland Foster Wood 


lines. Homes in which world problems 
discussed and in which prayer is offered 
people in all lands build world understan 
and help to bind humanity together. 

In a new age when man’s techniques 
being revolutionized his values are te: 
anew. In such a time, it is possible to b 
a type of family life fitting the needs of 
age in which we live and as fine as 
world has ever known. Character developr 
will provide firm foundations. Effective « 
cational measures will teach us to make be 
use of available resources for enriching fa: 
life. And religion will help us to treat 
another as children of God. | 

The following six suggestions should } 
many families: | 
1. That members by God’s Grace make their 
homes places of happiness and healthy c 
in the body of humanity; 

2. That parents accept responsibility for 
religious foundations which their chili 
receive, setting a good example and sh 
with them a rich Christian life of work, 
thought, love and worship; 

3. That members take a vital place in 
life of the church, which supplements the 
in religious education and provides a 
taining fellowship in God; 

4. That families recognize the rights 
needs of other families, as truly as 
recognize their own; 

5. That each family take its part in he 
those in distress and also in seekin 
remedy injustices and inequities which 
underlie social need; 
6. That families by practising their voca 
as units “‘in the Family of God’’ extend 
Spirit of justice and good will into the 
munity, the nation and the world. 
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fernational Church Extension Board Reports 


ald K. Evans 


nany years the Universalist Church and its auxilia- 
have been interested in the extension of the faith 
id the boarders of the United States. In the past 
attention was given to a Universalist movement 
otland. Sporadic contacts have been made in Eng- 
and in Europe. Sustained and continuing interest 
ding the investment of lives and money occurredin 
1. Now there is a center in China. 


\ the same spirit of the extension projects 
yf other churches, Universalists developed 
ch organizations in other lands. 
measure of success was the number of 
erts, the number of missionaries at work, 
number of churches built, the number of 
ching svations, schools and related ef- 
. Universalist extension work became 
entrated in Japan. As time went on, a 
ge in emphasis became more and more 
rent. Less was heard of organization 
aumbers, more of the influence upon the 
nese people exerted by Universalist 
sentatives acting through the implica- 
; of their faith. Concern of man for man, 
conditions under which men live, how 
le get along best in life, how they could 
better lives under present conditions with 
rger hope for the future, all of this was 
ndirect way of demonstrating a better 
sophy of life than teaching the philosophy 
tly. Co-operative farming, co-operative 
ine, Sunshine Corner, girls living in 
x<mere Home under a quite different atmos- 
» than would be found in their’ own homes, 
ionaries who were teachers, congenial 
’S coming together in the mission home 
rious study or just for a social gathering, 
Tgartens, mothers’ clubs, these were the 
s Universalists heard about from their 
ers in Japan. Churches? Yes! But em- 
‘S was on other than converts to the faith. 
e war came and with it almost complete 
ce about what happened in Japan. 

eding a channel for outreach beyond the 
rs of the United States, The Association 
Niversalist Women found it in China. 
», they sponsor a rural teaching project 
i the auspices of Gin Ling College. No 
hes are built, there is a minimum of 
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preaching, but, following the trend of Univer- 
salist practice, demonstration of better ways 
of living under present conditions with all 
that this implies in better health, adequate 
food and care of children, is the central con- 
cern. 

The trends here indicated became clear to 
the International Church Extension Board as 
it studied the outreach program of the Uni- 
versalist Church in response to the recom- 
mendation from the General Assembly at its 
Akron meeting. The Board was further directed 
to report its findings and to render such aid 
as it could particularly to people in Japan. 

Discussions within the Board ranged over 
the world seeking those areas where it seemed 
that the Universalist Church could render ef- 
fective service. At the first meeting, an idea 
was expressed which became the considered 
conviction of the Board; that the work of the 
Service Committee was a part of the outreach 
program of the church, that it was international 
church extension in its best sense well in 
line with the trends that had developed, and 
that the two agencies should go hand in hand. 
It seemed to be a waste of money and effort 
that two separate groups should be operating 
in essentially the same field. Therefore the 
Board was in complete agreement with a sug- 
gestion from the Planning Council that it be 
consolidated with the Service Committee into 
a world service board with a staff director. 
The only reservation suggested was that 
when this new board or committee was created 
it think in larger terms than relief and that 
more than Europe be within its scope. 

Turning from future policy to immediate 
areas of service and outreach, theInternational 
Church Extension Board sent a deputation 
consisting of the general superintendent and 
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the editor of ‘‘The Christian Leader’’ to Europe 
to bring back first handinformation upon which 
action could be taken. Close ties were es- 
tablished with the English Universalist move- 
ment and the De Vrieje Gemeete church in 
Holland. Following the recommendations of 
the deputation about fifteen thousand dollars 
has been sent to Europe, the major part of 
the appropriation goingto the work in England. 
There, new literature has been produced, the 
buildings at Roycroft, the English summer 
institute and camp center, have been rehabili- 
tated and libraries on Universalism have been 
provided. 

A similar deputation was to go to Japan. 
For various reasons it did not go. Through 
the co-operation of Darley Downs of the Con- 
gregationalist Mission Board, Mrs. Florence 
Simonson, and Japanese friends, however, a 
comprehensive report has been received which 
gives something of a picture of the situation 
there. You read the report in a recent issue 
of the ‘‘Leader.’’ It has been known for some- 
time that the only building left of the group 
that was constructed over the years was the 
Ohayo Kindergarten. The others were leveled 
during the war when fire lanes were made. 

It is significant to note in the report that 
the activities which are continuing are largely 
those which carry on the development that 
was noted above as the direction in which 
the mission program was tending; rural work, 
kindergartens, mothers’ clubs, but only one 
church, and that, a federation with an independ- 
ent Japanese church. Clearly, the federated 
church is doing something of value for it was 
assigned one of the twenty five original quon- 
sett buildings that were released for religious 
purposes. Communications indicate that when 
services are held, the building cannot contain 
those who come for worship. Undoubtedly, 
there is need for the development of both ex- 
pressions of religion. 

Through the past three years some five 
hundred dollars has been sent in the form of 
relief packages to people in Japan who were 
connected with our former work and in need. 
This money was given by The Association of 
Universalist Women from their Japan funds. 
Mr. and Mrs. Harry Cary, with helpers from the 
National Memorial Church in Washington, 
performed the arduous task of preparing these 
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packages and sending them. Another { 
hundred dollars has been sent through 
Downs to paint and repair the Ohayo kin 
garten building. Word came of the distr 
of Mr. and Mrs. Shigeo Ito and money has b 
sent to relieve that situation. The death 
Mr. Ito removes from the Universalist Chu 
a loyal and devoted worker. He was presid 
of the Universalist Convention of Japan ; 
representative of the Convention to the Kyoc 
the united Japanese Christian Church. NV 
Ito carries on the work for which she is fitt 
directing the kindergarten which has been 
tablished in the remaining building. 

Three hundred dollars has been made av 
able to the rural work of Mr. Masao Shid 
and will be expended under Mrs. Simonso 
advice. The kindergarten will get a mont 
appropriation of thirty dollars for suppl 
salaries, and other expenses. A reserve 
been set aside for assistance to the federa 
church and will be expendedas more is lear 
of the church’s program and purpose. 

Japan presents today a field where some 
the most effective work can be done; work 
calls to the implications of the Universal 
faithe The International Church Extens 
Board strongly recommends it to our pee 
and to the attention of the board that ma 
sult from the consolidation of the outr 
work of the Universalist church. Peopl 
vision are already at work in the field 
there is a foundation prepared upon whic 
build. 

The International Church Extension B 
has given thought to other avenues of outr 
expressed in work camps and a graduate 
dent program. An appropriation from I 
funds will make possible the work cam 
Germany this summer which the Service 
mittee will conduct. It brought Dr. C. C. 
a Chinese pediatrician, to this county 
graduate study and provided for his F 
home. It is hoped that the fall will se 
Rev. Frater Smid of Amsterdam, Hollan 
the United States taking graduate wor 
larvard and becoming acquainted with li 
religion here as it is expressed through 
Universalist Church. In co-operation 
Tufts theological students and Tufts Co: 
School of Religion, a DP divinity student 
be brought to Tufts campus next fall. And 
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‘oposition is before the Board to assist in 
blishing a Displaced Persons work camp 
his country this summer. 

rom all of this it is apparent that the 
rational Church Extension Board has 
n seriously the directive given it by the 
on convention. Perhaps it has exceeded 
authority! But it has studied the inter- 
onal extension program of the Universalist 
rch, it has come to some convictions about 
program both as to its unity and its direc- 


tion, and has acted within its means to do the 
things that, in its judgment, needed doing. By 
the time the General Assembly meets in Roch- 
ester this fall, the Board will have spent about 
five thousand dollars in various forms of out- 
reach. There is vast need in our world today 
for concrete expression of the faith Univer- 
salists hold. The International Church Exten- 
sion Board, an agency of the Universalist 
Church, acknowledges the need and makes 
available what it has. 


morial Day; Then And Now> | 


eanna Cheserton-Mangle 


HE biggest newspaper headlines too often 
are reserved for stories of conflict and 
ruction; yet one of the most inspiring 
; stories ever written was a brief para- 
h of love and tenderness that appeared 
‘The New York Tribune’ eighty three 
S ago. 

described an incident that took place in 


Civil War: ‘‘The women of Columbus, 
‘issippi, have shown themselves impartial 
1eir offerings made to the memory of the 
. They strewed flowers alike on the 
&s of the Confederate and of the National 
ers.”’ 
1e news item tells us nothing more. We 
ot know who the women were, or what im- 
e prompted them to pay this simple tribute 
yen who were once their enemies. But 
ils are unimportant in any story of the 
in heart. We know that it was Spring, and 
world was fresh again with promise for 
iving. We can picture one of these women, 
ing with her flowers among the graves, 
ing before a tombstone that had no mark- 
'We can only guess her thoughts “‘.... This 
own soldier, so lonely and uncared for.... 
was his name?....Where did he come 
?,...Who mourns for him in some far-off 
he will never see again?....’’ 
1 she knows of this soldier is the color 
is uniform, blue, not gray. But there, 
tr the earth, what does it matter now? 
ing, she looks at all the other graves in 
burial ground, the Union and Confederate. 


1949 


uthern burial ground just two years after: 


{ 

i 
Side by side, under God’s sky, at last those 
boys may know the peace they were denied in 
life. 

The woman kneels and decorates the grave 
with flowers. The other women, seeing her, 
suddenly remember what the entire nation has 
so recently forgotten, that all these men were 
brothers. Then, to more fittingly honor the 
memories of their own beloved dead, they 
strew their flowers on all graves, the Blue as 
well as the Gray. 

This beautiful tribute captured the imagina- 
tion of America. Men and women repeated the 
ceremony all over the country, and soon it 
became a national custom. Two years later, 
the thirtieth of May was officially designated 
as Memorial Day; dedicated to the memory of 
all soldiers who have died in the wars fought 
by this nation. 

Since that time, the toll of our battle heroes 
has mounted through other bitter conflicts. 
Americans from all walks of life, from all 
sections of the country, men of different races 
and creeds, have fought together, died together. 
The Crosses and the Stars of David in our 
military cemeteries bear names that had their 
roots in fifty lands; now all are honored Ameri- 
can names. This month, as we observe our 
eighty first Memorial Day, we strew flowers 
on the graves of all our soldiers. Equal in 
battle and equal in death, they are equal in 
our respect and devotion. As we join to 
remember our dead, we are joined in brother- 
hood; we are joined in the true spirit of de- 
mocracy. 
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HOPELESS HERMAN 


Often as we return to thoughts of the living, 
we cannot help but note that the same spirit 
of universal fellowship does not prevail. Even 
right here in the United States; God’s favored 
land, peopled by men and women who have 
been taught from childhood that brotherhood 
of man and fatherhood of God is the very es- 
sence of the Christian faith, we still find evi- 
dence of racial prejudice and religious bigotry. 

Millions of people who are every inch as 
good Americans as their neighbors, and who 
are centainly as beloved by God as the rest 
of His children, are denied the most basic 
human rights. Job discrimination limits their 
ability to care adequately for their families. 
Discrimination in education prevents them 
from achieving their proper usefulness in 
society. Discrimination in housing banishes 
them to sub-standard dwellings. 

This deplorable state of affairs, which the 
President’s Committee on Civil Rights brought 
to the attention of the American people, has 
stirred up a storm of protest throughout the 
United States. That is why civil rights legis- 
lation has become one of the most important 
issues in this country today. Both political 
parties ‘have endorsed a program that would 
wipe out lynching, and the poll tax, and es- 
tablish fair employment practices. This ef- 


fort. of our nation. to cast out of its eye § 
beam of discrimination is one that every re 
Christian will not only applaud, but assis 

The humanitarian aims of the civil righ 
program transcend all political difference 
This program finds its impulse in the re 
gious conviction which is the very heart of ¢ 
democracy; the belief that each individual 
a creature of dignity and has an “‘unalienab 
right’’ to live as a respectedmember ofsocie 
In this simple creed, lies the secret of o 
nation’s success, the unity and strength th 
have brought us to our present position 
world leadership. 

If we would hold this position, we must 
continually on the alert to fill in the gaps k 
tween our Christian ethics and our daily pre 
tices. We can do this best by guaranteeing 
all, the human rights we cherish for ourselve 
These are the same rights for which the here 
we honor on Memorial Day fought and die 
America’s’ sons did not set out to winspec 
privileges for ‘‘some’’ people. In defendi 
the rights of all, they unstintingly served t 
cause of God and country. We have no choi 


but to carry high the banner they followe 
By safeguarding human rights for all Ame 
cans, we shall make this country the close 
thing on earth to the Kingdom of Heaven. | 


Herman wants to see the nations of the 
world enforce the peace, 

But he doesn't see the need for 
international police. 

He believes that when there’s trouble, 
all the U.N. has to do 

Is to pass a resolution—and each land 

will follow through. 


Herman thinks he knows his onions 
when it comes to foreign news 
And he talks of world-wide problems 
with some firmly settled views. 
But while Herman's really anxious to 

have peace in every land, 
There’s one very basic factor Herman 
doesn’t understand. 


But were not all Hopeless Hermans 
and to us it’s very clear 

That you can’t meet threats with 
speeches when there’s any danger 
near. 

For we know aggressor nations will 
not really be afraid 

‘Til the U.N. has the power to make 

sure that it's obeyed. 
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boking To New Horizons 


arleton M. Fisher 


2 
REMEMBER so well the days I spent in 


the Groningen province of Holland in the 


mmer of 1946. A group of Dutch and Swiss 
ith had come to the little village called 
thuizen, to participate in one of the first 
ropean workcamps following World War II. 
ough they were saddened to know that the 
lerican youth who had planned to be there 
th them could not come, they worked to- 
her earnestly and joyously as farm laborers, 
ltivating and harvesting the crops that meant 
much to a war stricken people. 

[It was a religious experience for all of us 
0 took part in that summer’s work. We knew 


y, 1949 


we were needed, and we took joy in being of 
service to others. 

The Dutch countryside is an impressive 
one. The table like land stretches in all 
directions as far as one can see. The sky 
appears to be vaster than vast, the clouds 
taking on forms and a stately prominence 
denied them in so many other parts of the 
world. We were constantly aware of how 
distant were the horizons. 

In the years that have passed since the 
ending of World War II, we of the Universalist 
Church have recaptured something. of the 
pioneering spirit that was our spiritual fore- 
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bears’. We’ve been looking to new horizons 
and venturing forth into new lands of the spirit. 

From Germany, there has come to our Ser- 
vice Committee a cordial invitation to send a 
workcamp group of American youth, that they 
may participate with German youth in a mean- 
ingful summer’s experience. 

Writes Emma Schulz of the Arbeiter-Wohl- 
fahrt: ‘‘We shall be extraordinarily pleased to 
welcome your workcamp group this summer, 
who would for several weeks live and work 
with our young people in the youth hostel, 
Druhwald. 

‘‘At present some fifty young people are 
living in Druhwald. These are without a home 
and have no vocation. Only a small part of 
them can really be regarded as maladjusted. 
Most of them are refugees who have lost their 
families. Some of these young people have 
lived in the Eastern Zone and could only avoid 
the very dangerous work in the uranium mines 
by way of escaping over the frontier. 

‘*All these young people would regard it as 
a token of friendly interest and help if Ameri- 
can young people would renounce their holi- 
days in order to live and work with them under 
German conditions. 

‘*Since the youth hostel is still under con- 
struction and since the adjoining area has 
been deforested, many hands are needed to 
make a garden out of this desert. The volun- 
tary work of the American friends would there- 
fore bea great help and spur toour youngsters. 

‘*But the visit would mean still more. To 
live together with friends who have come 
voluntarily to Germany and are personally 
endeavoring to get to know the standard of 
living and the attitudes of German youth, to 
get some idea of their problems and their 
preparedness for constmictive work, would 
pedagogically be of the highest value and 
might release forces which could otherwise 
not be aroused. 

“‘Our German youth would thus experience 
democracy in the only successful way in 
which democratic thinking can be taught and 
developed. 

‘‘Living in fellowship with foreign youth 
would enlarge the view of our young ones, 
which has been artificially and forcibly con- 
strained since childhood. [t would further- 
more enable them to get a better judgment of 
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the situation in their own country. as well 
abroad.”’ 

With the Rev. George Niles, minister of 1 
Universalist Church in Manchester, New Hai 
shire, as their leader, a group of twelve 
fifteen young people will be sailing for G 
many in late June. They will go, conscio 
of the opportunity which is theirs, to make 
vital contribution to the cause of hun 
brotherhood in the world; working and shar 
together with others in the task of post ¥ 
rehabilitation. 

Behind the walls of mental hospitals in 
United States are living today some six h 
dred and twenty five thousand people, many 
whom could live in their communities if th 
were but given better care and more thought 
consideration. 

Inside our mental hospitals are crowc 
several times the number of patients 1 
wards can satisfactorily accommodate. Be 
are pushed together to make room for m 
tresses on the floor at night. Dr. Barton 
the Boston State Hospital has stated t 
there is overcrowding from ten to thirty : 
cent. In three states it exceeds fifty per ce 

Through the day, some patients just sit 
do nothing. Employees cannot always : 
their much needed time off because there i 
be no one to relieve them on duty. Th 
shortages preclude attention to all, but | 
most pressing physical needs. 

When it is clearly recognized that pers 
interest and care, time for psychotherapy 
constructive activities along with rou 
treatments are necessary to bring about 
most speedy and satisfactory recovery 
sible, the situation clearly becomes one 
deep concern to anyone professing a be 
in the worth of human personality! i 

From Dr. Clarence A. Bonner, sup 
tendent of the Danvers State Hospital, t 
has come to our Service Committee an inw 
tion to send an institutional service wu. 
which will assist in the work of the hosy 
during a ten-week period this summer. 

A selected group of twelve young men 
women will serve as ward attendants and/ 
operate with the hospital staff in every 
possible, to bring personal attention and @ 
to patients and develop constructive acti 
programs that will supplement routine t 
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its. Through the co-operation of Dr. Bon- 
and the hospital staff, the young people 
. participate in a thirty hour curriculum of 
dy and interpretation, enabling them to get 
etter understanding of the many problems 
olved in the treatment of mental illness. 
is will they not only serve toward meeting 
wessing need, but they will become more 
rt citizens. The Service Committee is 
unate in having as director of this first 
titutional service unit, the Rev. Robert 
k, minister of the First Universalist Church 
ristol, New York. 
lum clearance progresses at a snail’s pace 
ost urban areas. Meanwhile millions of 
2ricans must continue to live in old, un- 
aly and utterly inadequate buildings. The 
n tenement with its one, two and three room 
ipartments in which even large families 
st continue to live, stands as a taunting 
lenge to all of us who value the family 
would see humankind given the chance to 
athe fresh air and know the meaning of 
my. 
. most significant effort has been made in 
ent years by the American Friends Service 
nmittee in Philadelphia, to encourage self- 
9 projects in which tenants of sub-standard 
sllings are assisted in the work of housing 
abilitation. Volunteer workers join with 


tenants in remodeling, improving and 
sing more livable the quarters in which 
y reside, Thus has come to many a family 


yhole new outlook on life, finding in their 
1e a new comfort and satisfaction that was 
‘er there before. 

‘he Rev. Carl H. Voss, minister of the Uni- 
salist Church of the Messiah in Philadel- 
a, in co-operation with the Service Com- 
tee, will direct a workcamp project in 
ladelphia this summer which will engage, 
gart, in this work of housing rehabilitation. 
group of sixteen high school and college 
th will live at the church and help in re- 
ting rooms, readying the basement of the 
tch as a Crafts and Recreation Center to 
2t the needs of the community for various 
- groups. While part of the workcamp unit 
working at the church, the rest will be 
king with families in the neighborhood of 
church, aiding them in their effort to im- 
ve their homes. 


, 1949 


As part of the total educational program of 
the Universalist Church, such undertakings as 
these are of basic importance. 

We seek to learn and to grow as persons and 
as a Universalist fellowship. Our learning and 
growth cannot stem from an institution-center- 
ed life alone. For we come to understand 
ourselves and the world in which we live only 
as we share meaningful experiences with 
others. 

In looking to new horizons, in venturing 
into areas of life beyond our own homes and 
churches, working and sharing with fellow 


beings in other lands, in hospitals and in the 
adjoining city block, we grow in knowledge 
and understanding. We give substance to our 
and to 


Universalist faith the universalist 


Spirit. 


AWARENESS 


God--let me be aware. 

Let me not stumble blindly down the ways, 
Just getting somehow safely through the days, 
Not even groping for another hand, 

Not even wondering why it all was planned; 
Eyes to the ground unseeking for the light, 
Soul never aching for a wild-winged flight; 
Please, keep me eager just to do my share. 
God--let me be aware. 


God--let me be aware. , 
Stab my soul fietcely with others’ pain; 
Let me walk seeing horror and stain; 
Let my hands, groping, find other hands. 
Give me the heart that divines, understands. 
Give me the courage, wounded, to fight; 
Flood me with knowledge, drench me in light. 
Please--keep me eager just to do my share. 
God--let me be aware. 

Miriam Teichner 
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I Was Sick And Ye Visited Me 


Caroline Smith 


Patients visited were ‘‘those most forgotten by the outside world. Not a 


friend or relative wrote to them or came to see them.’’ 


Ss E, Waneta,’’ chirped the little Mexican 


Indian. ‘‘Me, Caroline,’’ I replied, - 
and so I met my first Anoka patient. We were 
soon deep in details of Mexican cookery, hot 
tomales, chili and frijoles made into a special 
dish. She spoke: rapidly and sometimes in- 
coherently, in what seemed to be a mixture of 
brogues. ‘‘You taka da dough lika dees, - 
see? You rrroll it so and you rrroll it so, - 
see? You poota een da choppa meat, - see? 
You poota een frijoles and you rrrolla so, you 
rrrolla so, you baka, - mmm!’’ She expressed 
a longing for hot tomales and I believe that 
the few cans which I’ve been able to bring 
her have won for me her lifelong devotion. 
She calls me, ‘‘Honey girrrl!’’ It was easy to 
talk to Waneta. We had been instructed to act 
as we would at any normal social gathering. 

Before this Anoka venture, I had seen only 
one violently insane person. She had escaped 
from an institution and was roaming in our 
usually peaceful suburban area. Her threats 
to kill anyone who came near her made us all 
relieved when the sheriff arrived. It was my 
first contact and became my idea of how all 
insane people must behave. I believe that it 
is the popular conception. But I have since 
learned that there are few raving maniacs. 
Insanity takes many forms. 

At Anoka, we were given twelve patients, 
with the number later increased to eighteen, 
They were carefully selected as those most 
forgotten by the outside world. Not a friend 
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or relative wrote to them or came to see the 
When we heard that they were on their way, 
us, the six gray ladies were all shaking j) 
a bit at the knees. They came to us in f 
large recreational hall, some in dingy rok 
or state clothes, with untidy hair, some wi 
no stockings, and all with poor shoes. TH 
were an unhappy, fearful looking lot. Ma 
just sat and stared. Two refused even to g| 
their names or take any part in conversati\ 
Thoroughly inexperienced as we were, a 
afraid, too, we hardly knew where to be 
We had brought magazines of the types all 
ed, excluding those on psychiatry, detect 
thrillers, or any so-called ‘‘heavy’’ readi| 
We had been told to take our cues: from | 
patients, but it hardly looked as if any c 
would be forthcoming. Finally Waneta as 
if I played ‘‘Moosic, No?’’ I replied th 
played “‘Moosic, Yes!’’ She asked for 
favorite song, ‘‘Juanita,’’ and went intoa lil 
solo dance. The two worst starers-into-sp 
came to life and made requests. Others d 
ed toward the piano and began to sing. 

minute the music stopped, they went back i| 
their absorbing pastime. We were told by 
recreational director that any response fr 
the unhappy ones was very encouraging. 
we proceeded to give a few dance numb 
even a schottische or two. 
amusement, I played some of these bli 
folded. We passed out candy bars on t 
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st visit, but decided, from talking with the 
tients, that a lunch would be much appre- 
ited at our subsequent meetings. There 
re four blind patients in the group, and one 
the gray ladies read to them during inter- 
s in the music session. All of us had a 
ling of inadequacy as we left this first 
eting. So much was needed, and it seemed 
t there was so little which we could do. 
e have overcome this feeling, however, 
cause the meetings have become gay parties 
it are astounding successes. People some- 
ves help us with unexpected gifts. All of 
» patients now come to us in clean dresses. 
me love to don as much jewelry as arms, 
cks, and ears will hold. Waneta especially 
jewelry conscious. She wears twelve arm 
icelets, earrings, four kinds of necklaces, 
stume pins, rings, long flowing scarves at 
ves for added effect. When she dances, she 
s bits of colored ribbons to her fingers to 
used as streamers; she uses flowers in her 
ir. Many are timid about asking for things 
ich they want, but not Waneta! She has 
ked for ‘‘rings that shine’’ and earrings that 
*‘chinkalinkalink!’’ She also asked for a 
Soy: 1. must. pray. ..Now I! no.can  do!’’ 
ry likes to use ornamental pins on her hat. 
ese are placed at various strategic points, 
vered with a net which, she states, keeps 
> pins in place. Most patients now go to 
» beauty parlor for fresh hairdoes the day 
fore the party. Many have fresh make-up to 
nance their appearance. Little Frances, 
former starer-into-space, looks very well 
sse days. She says, ‘‘I feel so much better 
ice you folks started coming out here, and 
iting to me.’’ 

Our parties have evolved into a pattern. We 
Il use magazines as an opener until all are 
sembled and relaxed. We have various 
nes to encourage group participation. We 
en have stunts, and give prizes with these. 
netimes we play farmer-in-the-dell, or try 
ring a mule’s tail, or carry beans ona 
fe. All games are of necessity very simple. 
metimes we have paint and coloring days, 
th surprising results. We always have our 
Sic period, with singing and dancing. At 
ristmas, I played steadily enough to have 
ling wrists and fingers on the next day, 
/ it was fun. They seemed never to tire 


of the old carols. We always have a light 
lunch, with the hospital furnishing the coffee. 
We meet now in the recreation room of cottage 
five, a lovely long room with an equally long 
veranda. After our light lunches, we distri- 
bute gifts. These vary according to the wishes 
of the patients. One month it was neckwear; 
another, jewelry;, another, garters. Garter 
month was important, for many were tying 
their hose with rags or rolling them at the top. 
Millinery month proved hilarious. Hats looked 
very comical on some. But the right style 
was found finally for each, and we had a jolly 
time. Purse month proved exceedingly popular, 
for the patients seldom possessed any recep- 
tacle for personal effects, 

Itis impossible to tell about all the patients. 
Some were in restraints when they first came 
to Anoka. Lena started one day to tell me 
about restraints, but another, listening, cut 
in: ‘Do not talk about that; we must forget. 
We are having such a good time now!’’ I have 
heard nothing about restraints since that 
incident. Too often we think of the mentally 
ill as wicked. If, however, we consider them 
as ill, we will have the kind of pity naturally 
given to anyone who is physically incapaci- 


tated. And that is the proper, the correct 
attitude. 
The attorney general had informed the 


superintendent that he was responsible for 
our safety while on the hospital premises. 
This seems almost a laughable precaution to 
us now, but it was a real comfort at the be- 
ginning of our visits. We felt as if we were 
stepping out on the edge of a great abyss. 
Only our feeling for daring adventure and our 
sincere desire to be helpful carried us into 
the project. The outcome, however, has been 
deeply moving. The majority rush tp meet us, 
giving us huge bearhugs, vigorous handshakes, 
and even ‘some resounding smacks on the 
cheek. The patients seem to regard us on a 
par with the angels, and often call us just 
that. Even the most reticent now give us a 
rather clammy handshake, and a direct look, 
both of which have taken them weeks to a- 
chieve. If you could see the tremendous 
change which has come to the morale of this 
group, you would agree with me that a gray 
lady’s work is a thoroughly enriching experi- 
ence. 
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Tufts Students 
And Service Committee 
To Run PD. P. Camp 


PIONEER project for Displaced Persons 
A students coming to American colleges 
will be run by the student body of the Tufts 
School of Religion this summer. This is the 
Tufts College School of Religion D.P. Stu- 
dents Work Camp to be set up on the farm of 
Dean Ratcliff at West Campton, New Hamp- 
shire, during the summer months. Co-sponsors 
of the project are the Tufts School Alumni and 
the Universalist Service Committee. Here at 
this work camp under Universalist auspices, 
ten or twelve young men and women will have 
their first fellowship with democratic Ameri- 
can life, 

This project had its beginnings in a visit 
which Dean John M. Ratcliff recently made to 
the office of Bill Sudduth, chairman of the 
Committee to Aid Heidelberg Students. 

Says Dean Ratcliff, ‘‘Mr. Sudduth told me 
that American Colleges were responding 
splendidly; Texas wants ten for this spring, 
twenty-five in September; Louisiana wants ten; 
Dartmouth has four and wants more; the Uni- 
versity of Maine, Colby, Williams, and Tufts 
are completing arrangements.’ At this point, 
Mr. Sudduth described one of .the greatest 
obstacles in his work: ‘‘I cannot complete 
arrangements so as to meet the college sched- 
ules. I will not have half of the D.P. students 
here in September that colleges have already 
agreed to accept and support, unless I can 
find individual persons willing to sign to 
provide work for them, so that they may be 
processed and come immediately, and have a 
place to go when they arrive. The summer 
months when colleges are closed is the hard- 
est time, and it is then that these students 
Wall bematriving. . .‘* Whats needed?! ] 
asked. ‘‘The guarantee of room, board, and 
work, which does not displace a resident 
American already employed.”’ 

‘A possible plan came to my mind. Would 
a work camp situation meet the need?” 
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I ex- 


D. P, Camp Members 


plained. ‘‘I have a farmhouse in New Ha 
shire, it will accommodate ten to twelve n 
more by adding some equipment. Could 
locate a D.P. student work camp there?”’ 

‘“‘This is exactly what I need,’’ respon 
Mr. Sudduth, ‘‘so that I may bring over L 
students, ten or a dozen at once insteac 
one or two at a time, as a family is founc 
take them in.’’ ‘‘What type of schedule cc 
we set up?’’ I asked. 

‘First of all,’’ replied Mr. Sudduth, ‘‘I 
ready have guaranteed college acceptan 
for these young men and women beginning 
September. Your work camp could take tl 
when they arrive; let them raise vegetab 
cut wood, paint and repair buildings. Sell 
products of their work, let them secure 
ployment if possible, apply the returns to 
cost of their maintenance, and divide any : 
plus among them for use in college. In § 
tember, as the colleges open, the Sponsol 
college organizations will take over.’’ 

Dean Ratcliff and Carleton M. Fisher h 
worked out the details of organization 
administration. The Tufts School of Relig 
students have been hard at work getting 
camp in shape, friends and Universai 
church folk are responding with contributi: 
in food and money, and the Universalist § 
vice Committee has underwritten transpol 
tion from ship to camp. The student gue 
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ill arrive sometime in July. They will find 
rmitories to sleep in, fields to work in, and 
ends to prepare them for their great adven- 
fe in American colleges. This is.a fine ex- 
ple of Universalist forces co-operating to 
] a great gap in the long chain of agencies 
boring to give the most promising young 
ople of stricken Europe a chance for crea- 


ngsbury Badger 
. More Stately Mansions 


O.longer content with the traditional faith 
of our fathers, we have committed ourselves 
-adventure and discovery, or rediscovery, to 
ange, readaptation, progress. One of the 
rdinal imperatives, then,is continual growth. 
is not enough to remain passively receptive 
the knowledge and guidance furnished by 
e leadership of others, to be spoonfed with 
vanced attitudes, to be patted on our backs 
r freedom from stuffy ideas, to be told over 
d ovér what preat potentialities are ours. 
very individual must be his own leader, 
ophet, and priest; he must step out like a 
in. 

But we have scarcely begun to grow. Even 
ch widely different liberal leaders as A. 
»well Davies and Kenneth L. Patton con- 
ss to nostalgia for the orthodoxy of their 
ildhoods, as well as to an unquenchable 
irst for more abundant living and richer wis- 
m; and yet how far have they outpaced us. 
ong the trails they and others have blazed, 
: see new vistas. But we must cut most of 
r trails for ourselves, if we would know the 
tality of growth into maturity. Fortunately, 
» have had excellent leaders to help us out 
|our immaturity and to befriend us in our 
Brood but we cannot be worthy liberals 
til we conceive of maturity itself as a state 
BPS ine rather than as a goal to be reached. 

Just where do we stand now in this matter 
growth? Thanks to our Victorian upbringing, 
iny of us have been timid and narrow enough, 
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peratives For Liberals 


tive life. The Tolstoy Foundation, the Church 
World Service, the Lutheran Church and the 
Committee to Aid Heidelberg Students are all 
doing their part. Universalists are adding this 
indespensable link to the chain of good will 
by supporting the Tufts Students and Alumni 
and the Universalist Service Committee in 
this new project. 


We who call ourselves liberals in religion have really only begun to grow. We 
may agtee that without continual growth there can be no life in our religion, but 
do we realize that we still have at once much to outgrow and much to grow into? 


(say what we will) about the grandeur of our 
aims. Though we feel that we have outgrown 
the old conceptions of God, the Bible, the 
church, Christian morals, religious living 
generally, we have in reality neither outgrown 
the old beliefs nor constructed much that is 
vital to take their places. 

It may be true that we have rejected the old 
belief in a transcendent, anthropomorphic, 
tribal Yahweh; but have we a dynamic theology 
to take its place, or are we only minus an out- 
moded concept? We often talk of a power 
that makes for righteousness, for understand- 
ing; charity, justice, beauty; are we doing 
anything to make this power prevail in the 
world? Someday, if we continue to grow, our 
conception of God may become universal 
enough and dynamic enough to bring us into 
harmonious living with men of all nations, 
cultures, and religious faiths. Then what we 
call God will cease to be a word only; it will 
be the pulse of humanity. 

It may be true that we have outgrown the 
old Bible-worship of our fathers, based on 
the notion of plenary inspiration of one Christ- 
ian Bible and on a childishly literal interpre- 
tation of that one God-dictated book. But can 
we really be emancipated from orthodoxy be- 
fore we learn to interpret that one book in a 
human and poetic way and before we learn to- 
draw inspiration from the larger source, the 
Scriptures of Humanity? Not yet willing to 
accept all great books as inspired, sweeping 
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aside the old distinction between sacred and 
secular, we do not yet turn as confidently to 
Confucius, Shakespeare, Goethe, Whitman, 
Tolstoy, Tagore as to the authors of the Psalms 
and the Book of Job, to the Four Evangelists, 
Paul. 

Nor have we fully outgrown the old concep- 
tion of the church in which we grew up. Still 
we cling to the old symbols and rituals. till 
we look upon the minister as a spoonfeeding 
monologuer and upon the congregation as 
sheep coming to be fed by the pastor. Our 
church is a sanctuary from the confusions of 
the world, and our religion is largely a matter 
of periodical withdrawal from the activities of 
the world. Not yet do we feel, as Kenneth 
Patton has expressed it in ‘‘Hello Man,’’ that 
the church is ‘‘the hub of the life of the 
people;’’ not yet do we live by this ideal: 
‘the church will not strive to save men from 
the world; it will save men in the world.”’ 

Perhaps we have grown in tolerance toward 
men with differing ethical codes and religions. 
If so, why are we still provincially Christian? 


Because of geographical remoteness, our 
cultural isolation was once understandable, 
but in 6ur smaller modern world we should 


begin to understand, and co-operate with, 
Confucianists, Hindus, Buddhists, Mohammed- 
ans. We have been largely ignorant of the 
great non-Christian religious leaders; Marcus 
Aurelius, Confucius, Lao Tse, Mohammed, Si 
Ramakrishna, to mention only a few. Do we 
know the thinkers and literary masters of the 
world; Homer, Aeschylus, Vergil, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, Goethe? Indeed, how 
many Christians today know and love their 
own thinkers and writers in America; Emerson, 
Thoreau, Hawthorne, Melville, Whitman, Henry 
and William James, Robinson, Frost, Sandburg, 
Eliot, Macleish, Dewey, Santayana? No wonder 
we have not outgrown the narrow notion that 
Christian ethics are the only true ethics. It 
may be that someday we shall come to see 
man as universal and find a universal ethic 
or common denominator of all systems of 
morals. Until that day, we shall continue to 
be intellectually and morally immature. 


II 


Once the liberal insists upon freedom in his 
interpretation of the Scriptures of Humanity, 
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in preference to traditional and ecclesiasti 
interpretation of one Bible, he lays upon h 
self the duty of increasing his knowledge | 
training his reasoning powers, of cultivat 
his aesthetic taste and his imagination, 1 
he may be equipped for the undertaking. | 
Bible is much larger than the old Bible n 
likewise his responsibilities are greater. 
he is sincere when he says there are m 
valuable Bibles and hundreds, thousands, 
books too inspired to be put aside as mer 
secular, he must accept the challenge to 
educate himself. To be sure, there are ot 
channels of education besides reading, 
this is the one under consideration at prese 
Not all of us care to read Plato’s ‘‘Reg 
lic,’’ the Bagavad-gita’’, Goethe’s ‘“‘Faus 
even though we do have excellent translatic 
nor do we all care to make a steady diet 
Emerson’s ‘‘Essays,’ Milton’s ‘‘Parad 
Lost,’’ and the Russian novels. Yet if 
profess Liberalism, we should familiarize « 
selves with the apocryphal as well as 
canonical writings in the Christian Bil 
with the ‘‘Revised Standard Version of 
New Testament’’, and other modern versio 
as well as with the King James Bible. 
must also familiarize ourselves with 
‘‘World Bible’’ (Viking Portable Library). 
must read occasionally some non-Christ 
and non-American literature, if we would « 
grow provinciality. We must read occasiona 
thoughtful books like Joshua Liebme 
‘*Peace of Mind,’’ and some of the best tw 
tieth-century books of poetry, drama, biogra 
as well as fiction; say Robert Frost’s ‘*( 
lected Poems’’ or W. H. Auden’s ‘‘Age 
Anxiety,’ Eugene O’Neill’s plays, Sandbu 
Lincoln,’’ Gandhi’s ‘‘Autobiography,’’ Ge: 
Brace’s ‘‘The Garrestson Chronicle.’’ For 
growing liberal, the daily newspaper, a 
erotic or escapist stories from the pulps” 
slicks, a few articles on current causes 
fear in the world of economics and poli 
will not suffice. | 
We should avoid undue concern about 
fact that people do not read nearly as muck 
they should or as they wish to. It is sign 
cant that many of those who do not read 
Scriptures of Humanity, or who interpret t 
too literally, are people who do not apprec 
the poetic qualities of imaginative literat 
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other words, their problem is not religious 
literary. Either that or they have been 
J in an orthodoxy so strict that the flower 
poetic meaning is hidden in a tangle of 
erimposed dogmas. 
t is indeed hard for most of us to find time 
the reading of literature that endures. We 
“‘get in’’ our daily comic strips, crossword 
zles, favorite columnists, society sections, 
al gossip, it is right that we should, if we 
+h. After all, who is so fanatical as to say, 
at only wholewheat bread’’ or ‘‘Never eat 
sept for nourishment?’’ Yet people who 
lly desire intellectual food can find time 
it somehow, if only for fifteen minutes a 
*; they can and do drink occasionally from 
“‘well of pure English undefiled,’’ from 
‘spring of waterwelling up toeternal life.’’ 
t is clear that the way to bring people to 
Bible of Humanity that they may have 
Ipiration, is not by evangelical preaching, 
2ats of hellfire and displays of self-right- 
isness. It is rather through educating them 
appreciation of those Scriptures as personal 
fessions and vital social documents, as 
, lyrical voices of mankind, as the life- 
od of human beings, some of them lowly 
1 untutored, some of them master minds. 
e way is through humanistic culture. And 
not the word “‘humanistic’’ frighten anyone 
ay; it means simply that literature is to be 
d, not for its own sake nor for antiquarian 
isons, but for its power to relate knowledge 
living, to shed light upon present-day life. 
re, certainly, is a challenge to liberal 
dership. 
[hose of us, then, who read inspirational 
srature of the world humanistically shall 
vaden our conception of God and the Bible, 
alize our church and community life, become 
re universal in our humanity. We shall 
; put up with dogmatic preaching nor with 
Jine listening. Discussion groups, signs 
life in any growing church, will no longer 
usist‘of only a faithful few. Inspirational 
sarature sent out from our church head- 
arters will be more widely read, and perhaps 
re will be sent in. In fact, the result will 
a larger, richer community experience of 
uiry and of intellectual, as well as moral, 
wth. Will not giving to the church, as a 
ater of such growth then, come to mean 
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returning a small measure of what one feels 
he owes? 
Ill 

Now for a few specific suggestions. In 
accordance with the imperative of growth, let 
us strive to earn our heritage. Let us make a 
survey of the development of liberalism in 
America, especially as it has been animated 
by, and radiated from, outstanding personali- 
ties. In doing so, let us go back to those 
liberal leaders, in America first, who stand 
out as admirable personalities, as writers of 
humanly significant works, as preachers in 
what we may call the liberal tradition. At 
the same time, let us look about us, as well 
as backward, to living poets, dramatists, 
novelists, statesmen, social workers, indeed 
to laymen of all walks of life as well as to 
ecclesiastics. 

It is the way of orthodoxy to go back to 
church councils for interpretation of the Scrip- 
tures, for declarations of belief, for formular- 
ies of all sorts. Not only do we recognize the 
right of the orthodox to take this path, but we 
respect their sincerity when they do so. And 
yet we cannot content ourselves with such a 
procedure. Though we are aware of the fact 
that there canbe little of health and growth in 
merely returning to old declarations of dissent 
from established belief, though we are not 
satisfied with reaffirmation of even positive 
liberalism, once called heresy, we would yet 
turn back. We will not, however, return to the 
fold of orthodoxy; we will look both backward 
and all around us, for sources of personal 
inspiration in men who have never died and 
are undying. 

It is the way of orthodoxy continually to re- 
call, with reverence and even idolatry, exem- 
plary heroes and saints of the past. Theright to 
this practice, too, we must respect in our ortho- 
dox brothers, even though, in our judgment, it 
does not stop short of slavish hero worshipor 
superstitious idolatry. Yet we believe that, un- 
less he is egotistical enough to think himself 
self-sufficient and ignorant enough to disregard 
cavalierly all tradition and all of the spiritual 
insights of his predecessors and contemporaries; 
unless a man has come to this sorry pass, he 
will turn continually to his fellow men for in- 
tellectual companionship. 

Who are these outstanding liberals from 
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whom we have drawn, and may continue to 
draw, inspiration? Some of them are: Roger 
Williams, Thomas Jefferson, Tom Paine, 
Andrews Norton, Hosea Ballou, William Ellery 
Channing, Ralph Waldo Emerson, George Rip- 
ley, Henry D. Thoreau, James Freeman Clarke, 
Theodore Parker, Thomas Starr King, John 
Haynes Holmes, Harry Emerson Fosdick, 
Abraham M. Rihbany, John Dewey, Joshua 
Liebman, and George Santayana. These are, of 
course, only a few Americans; and we would 


not so circumscribe ourselves and our liberal- 
ism as to declare them the liberal leaders. 
Often we turn also to Coleridge, James Martin- 
eau, George MacDonald (See C. 5S. Lewis’s 
recent selection of his writings), Matthew 
Arnold, Dean Inge, G. B. Shaw, and others. 

It may be that of those listed above men 
like Andrews Norton and George Ripley are 
largely scholars who have helped us inditectly 
with their learning but no longer move us as 
personalities; it may be, too, that many a good 
man has been omitted. This seems certain, 
however: among the fathers of American lib- 
eralism, Roger Williams and Thomas Jefferson, 
one. a minister of the Gospel and the other a 
statesman, are among the first of the most 
memorable. A series of profiles of American 
liberals might well begin with them. 

In a sense, Roger Williams stands as the 
courageous father of them all; indeed, one of 
his chief opponents, Cotton Mather, called him 
the ‘“‘first rebel against the divine church- 
order established in the wilderness.’’ 

Readers of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s tales 
will recall ‘‘Endicott and the Red Cross’’ and 
its ironically impressive scene featuring Roger 
Williams. We are standing before the meeting- 
house on a New England Green at high noon 
in autumn. Close by is the whipping post, 
not at the moment occupied. At one corer 
an Episcopalian and a suspected Catholic 
are incased in the pillory; at the other, a 
royalist who has drunk a health to King Charles 
I is confined by the legs in the stocks. Side 
by side on the steps of the meetinghouse 
stand a tall man with a label, ‘‘A Wanton 
Go speller,’’ on his breast and a woman with a 
cleft stick on her tongue. Others bear the 
marks of punishment for their sins; one man 
with his ears cropped, one with his nostrils 
slit and seared, another with a halter about 
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his neck, and a woman, of no mean beau 
with the capital A embroidered on her brea 
John Endicott, the Governor, has just reack 
a high point in his fiery oration on liberty 
worship God according to our own conscien¢ 
when he is interrupted by the Wanton Gosp 
ler. ‘‘Call you this liberty of conscience 
Meanwhile an elderly, dignified man with © 
aspect of a pilgrim has stepped quietly i 
the scene. The irony of the situation strt 
him, says Hawthorne, and ‘‘a sad and qu 
smile flitted across the mild visage of Ro 
Williams.”’ 

But Williams was not so meek and mild 
he seemed on that occasion. In sermon af 
sermon and pamphlet after pamphlet, he dai 
to assault the union of the Church and St 
in the Puritan theocracy of the Massachuse 
Bay Colony, charging the magistrates w 
numerous sins, among which he featured | 
taking of the Indians’ land, the subjecting 
the people to oaths, the exaction of tith 
and punishment of men and women for unort 
dox religious opinions. The rest of the st 
how he was tried by the General Court, bh 
ished from the colony, and afterward fount 
the free town of Providence, belongs to — 
history of America. | 

Williams was a Separatist, that is to s 
one who believed that the individual cong 
gation should be the ultimate authority 
church government and that the state sh 
not enforce uniformity in religion. -.Con 
quently, when John Cotton wrote his oid 
him, defending the Colony for its orde 
banishment and arguing in favor of the 
forcement of uniformity, Williams wrote | 
‘‘Bloody Tenet of Persecution for Cause 
Conscience.’’ Such alarm did this book cal 
with its democratic declaration that the 
ereignty of all government is in the péo} 
that Parliament ordered it burned by the pu. 
hangman. Yet a trumpet had sounded a mi 
blast, heralding the birth of religious free. 
in America and cracking the Jerico wal 
intolerance which the Puritan theocracy 
built about its Zion. And great was the 
joicing. To his daughter born just before 
left the Massachusetts Bay Colony, Re 
Williams had given the name Freebome; 
this last offspring, America has given | 
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name Liberalism. | 
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aculty And Former Students Honor 


Dr. Miles 


) R. EDSON RUSSELL MILES, for more 


than thirty years Ryder Professor of 
niletics and Pastoral Care at the St. Law- 
ce University Theological School, was 
ored at a special convocation held in Fish- 
Hall on March 9, 1949 when Dean John Mur- 
“Atwood announced that Dr. Miles had been 
signated Professor Emeritus. Dr. Norman D. 
stcher, ’22, was the principal speaker of 
-occasion, and presented Dr. Miles with a 
saf of letters from former students and 
sociates. John D. Brush, ’22, chairman of 
‘boardof trustees of the Theological School, 
ive from Rochester, N.Y. to be present at 
/ ceremonies, and presented Dr. Miles with 
beautifully hand-illuminated scroll of ap- 
ciation, wrought by the talented pen of 
orge Friedrichs, of Brooklyn, N.Y. 


a. 
y, 1949 


EDSON RUSSELL MILES 


A.B. ST. Lawrence University 1900 D.D. 
Tufts College 1930. For Thirty Years Profes- 
sor of Homiletics and Pastoral Care Instructor 
in Speech and Dramatic Art. 
In Dramatics, a delightful impersonator and an 
accomplished reader. 
Honored and Loved for his Modesty, 
Integrity, High Ideals and Unselfish 
Service Through the Years. 
He Helped His Students to Find the Way to 
Genuine Self-Expression and the Abundant 
Life. 
The Faculty and Trustees 
The Theological School 


St. Lawrence University 
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Dr. Miles retired from the faculty of the 
Theological School last June. He lives at 
his charming home on Park Street in Canton, 
where generations of theologues have been 
welcomed and befriended by him and Mrs. 
Miles. Requested by the English Department 
of St. Lawrence University to take on a special 
assignment, Dr, Miles is at present teaching 
Pvobtclasseaeot Freshman English. “He tas 
threatened to return to his old hobby, jewelry 
making, to keep pace with craft work of Mrs. 
Miles, who is an accomplished weaver. 

In addition to histeaching in the theological 
field, Dr. Miles wrote a significant chapter in 
college dramatics during the years in which 
he directed campus productions. ‘‘As You 
Like It,’’ ‘Hamlet,’ ‘‘The Rivals,’’ ‘‘Twelfth 
Night,” ‘‘The Importance of Being Earnest,’’ 
‘‘Grumpy,’’ and ‘‘Charley’s Aunt’’ are only a 
few of the plays staged by Laurentian actors 
under Dr. Miles’ coaching. Among the theolo- 
gues who received dramatic training from 
participation in the college plays have been: 
Dr. Donald Evans, the Rev. Phillips Thayer, 
Dr. Seth R. Brooks, Dr. Emerson H. Lalone, 
the Rev. Robert M. Rice, Dr. Max A. Kapp, 
John Brush and Dr. Norman. D. Fletcher. 
Dr. Fletcher was considered one of the most 
outstanding college actors of his day. He has 
continued his interest in the theatre, and 
states that his daughters have apparently 
caught the contagion too. 

Dr. Fletcher was invited by the faculty to 
speak the words of appreciation to Dr. Miles 
at the special convocation. In a superb address 
that was tender without being sentimental, Dr. 
Fletcher voiced the gratitude of all those stu- 
dents who have felt theinfluence of Dr. Miles’ 
friendly, urbane and incisive teaching. ‘‘Never 
once did you suggest, sir’ said Fletcher, 
“‘that your students sacrifice meaning and in- 
tegrity to mere technique. You told us that we 
must have something to say before we couid 
preach, and you told us to maintain our stan- 
dards unflinchingly. Three men put their im- 
press upon my generation in the theological 
school: Herbert Philbrook Morrell, John Murray 
Atwood, and you, sir, Edson Russell Miles. 
We shall be grateful to the three of you as 
long as we walk upon this earth. Anything 
that we accomplish in behalf of pure religion 
should be credited to your influence and your 
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teaching.’ 

‘‘Ethical Emphases in the Modern Theatre 
was the titleof the address which Dr. Fletc 
gave to mark the occasion. Stating that he y 
at once making ‘‘an attempt to pass a fi 
examination’? and venturing a demonstrat 
of the enduring interest in the stage arous 
by Dr. Miles, the speaker pointed out that 1 
theatre can be, and often is, both priestly < 
prophetic in its approach to modern life. 
analyzed the Broadway production ‘‘Ge 
Bye, My Fancy,’’ as a significant comment 
on academic freedom. ‘‘The Mad Woman 
Chaillot,’’ Dr. Fletcher characterized as 
satirical treatment of the crasser, secu 
emphases all too common in modern civili: 
tion. 

Dr. Fletcher also addressed the stude: 
of the Theological School on Thursday, Mar 
10, on the subject: ‘‘A Gospel, a Church, a 
a Ministry Big Enough for Today.’’ 
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hy God Shall Be My God 


nmneth L. Patton 


‘Intreat me not to leave thee, or to return from following after 
thee: for whither thou goest, I will go; and where thou lodgest,I 
will lodge: thy people shall be my people, and thy God my God. 
Where thou diest, will I die, and there will I be buried: the Lord 
do so to me, and more also, if ought but death part thee and me.”’ 
These words spoken by Ruth to Naomi are to me the most beauti- 
ful words in the literature of humanity. 


HE loveliness of these words arises from 
the simplicity and profundity of their hu- 
n sympathy and their expressiveness of the 
ads of human love. We have to comprehend 
at lies behind them to receive their full 
auty. Naomi had come to a strange land 
th her husband and two sons because of 
line in her own land. While there her sons had 
rried Ruth and Orpah, but the ever-present 
igues that menaced primitive folk had taken 
the men and left the three women alone. 
eir common loss had brought them close 
rether. Naomi heard that the famine was 
2r in her own land, and with her men folk 
d, she yearned to return to her own people. 
2 could have insisted that her daughters-in- 
vy retum with her, but she showed her real 
re for them by urging them to return to their 
rents. Orpah did, but Ruth went with Naomi. 
To those who place patriotism above almost 
other loyalties, it may seem shocking to 
ne that Ruth would leave her own people to 
with Naomi, but she did, placing her love 
another woman above her love for her own 
intry. She said, ‘‘Thy people shall be my 
sple.’’ Not only that, she placed her love 
> Naomi as higher than her loyalty to her 
sple’s gods. This isheresy indeed, to those 
claim that religious devotion should be 
iced above all other devotions. But Ruth 
ve up her God and took Naomi’s God in his 
ice. In other words, she dared love a fellow 
nan being more than nation or dogma. 
_ believe that Ruth here illustrates for us 
: basic depth and glory of true religion. It 
a principle that is so elementary, so simple 
it we ignore it and crust it over with the 
srescences of institutionalism and theology. 
Jesus pointed to the same principle when he 
d that his disciples could be identified by 
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the fact that they loved one another. He drew 
the lesson indubitably when, in his picture 
of the last judgment, he made the criterion of 
selection or rejection the most elementary 
practices of human affection and decency. 
Giving food to the hungry, drink to the thirsty, 
taking in the stranger, clothing the naked, 
visiting those sick and in prison, these he 
gave as the measures of the religious life. 
There is nothing here about creed, belief, 
church membership, performance of rites and 
sacraments. Heligion is loving your fellow 
man and performing the acts of that love, this 
and no more. All else is extra. Paul says the 
same thing: ‘‘...the greatest of these is love.’”’ 
The writings of the other religious traditions 
echo the same simple truth over and over. 

To me this is the basic principle of Univer- 
salism. It lies above all other considerations. 
It alone is the one indispensable faith or 
emotional conviction and necessity; if a man 
has this he has religion. If I were ever to ask 
any man for a-confession of faith before in- 
viting him into church membership, I would 
ask him just this, ‘‘Do you love your fellow 
man above all other things.’’ If he said yes, I 
would know that all else would take care of 
itself. If he had that belief, | would not care 
what further he either believed or disbelieved. 
It is only as he putsthis first thathe can make 
his religion universal in its outreach. 

But the corruption of modern religion is 
evident in the placing of this primary principle 
as lesser to other principles of creedalism and 
denominationalism. There is a stinging and 
ironic example in the advice being given by 
many church leaders against mixed marriages 
between those of different religious faiths. 
Those tobe married are told that it is difficult 
enough to make marriage a success without 
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placing upon it the added strain of religious 
disagreement. What an indictment that is of 
what passes for religion in our day. Is not 
religion supposed to make us love each other 
more? But here, between two people bound by 
the love of man for woman, bound by parent- 
hood and the common sharing of the trials of 
life, the black hand of religious sectarianism 
comes to blight their union. We should change 
the lines ‘‘till death do us part’’ to ‘‘till reli- 
gion do us part.” 

If religion causes us to love another human 
being less, then it is false religion; it is no 
religion but cruelty and bigotry. The impor- 
tant thing is the goodness of the relations of 
human beings; all other issues must be meas- 
ured against that yard stick. That which makes 
a fanatic is his willingness to place his be- 
liefs above the welfare of people. He is will- 
ing to make people suffer in order to promote 
his creed or his church. The cruelty, the in- 
humanity of fanaticism lies behind all wars 
and persecutions. The bloodiest and blindest 
of all fanaticisms is religious fanaticism, for 
in this men believe themselves to be either 
gods or the henchmen of gods. In their de- 
lusions of grandeur, they imagine that the 
fate of the universe depends on the promotion 
of their faith. Thus they believe that their 
slaughters and sadism are the working out of 
the divine will. The happiness of mere men 
becomes insignificant before their grandiose 
delusions, and men and women are put to the 
fire and the sword in the name of the church. 
Thus does religion become a bloody pestil- 
ence upon the earth. 

The general attitude of religious people has 
been quite the opposite of that of Ruth. In our 
missions and preaching we have gone about 
proclaiming, ‘‘My God shall be thy God.’’ But 
instead of being obsessed with forcing our 
gods on our fellow, we should have been try- 
ing rather to make his God our God. By this is 
meant that we should have been seeking to 
understand what the other man felt to be the 
finest and best in his life, to discover what 
his dreams and hopes might be, so that we 
might better be able to aid him in attaining 
the good life that he seeks. Jesus came that 
men might have more abundant life. In order 
for any one life to be more abundant, further 
goodness must come in the terms and needs 
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of that life. Max C. Otto has expressed 
ideal as attaining the good life for every 
who has a life to live, and every man to 
cide for himself what is for him the good | 

If we think of it for a moment, we will 
how necessary this is. Nothing will be 
perienced as goodness by a person unles 
is what he feels is good. If we are re 
concerned in helping some one else, we 
not be trying to foist on him what we thin 
best; we will be trying to help him get wha 
thinks is best for himself. But this dema 
that we make a sincere effort to underst 
him and his needs and goals. We must tr 
put ourselves in his place and see the w 
through his eyes. In doing this we will 
trying to see his God. For what is a m: 
God if it is not his attempt to assess 
meaning and goodness of life, his attemp 
relate himself to the surrounding unive 
his attempt to find a knowledge and wis 
that works for happiness and righteousne 
It is this sense that I am concerned al 
making the other man’s God my God. h 
exactly I should say that his God will 
come my God for his sake and his help. 1 
is, when I try to work for his goodnes. 
life, I will do so in terms of his God ra 
than in terms of mine. Or, in other word 
will not try to do for him the things thi 
would want done for myself, but rather 
things he wants done for himself. A si 
example; we would not give another perso 
Christmas present of something we war 
but would try to find something that he wa 

Since I believe in religious freedom| 
myself as well as for the other fellow, I 
not make his God my God for me, but r 
for him. Onlyif I found that his God was b 
for me than my own God would I change} 
God for mine as it applied to my own life. 
in a broader sense, I do make his God my 
because I have to work with him to buib 
world in which the Gods or the goodne/ 
of all men can exist side by side wi 
cancelling each other out. For this rea 
believe in freedom of thought and belief 
worship. I must work to protect the rig 
the other man to his God, just as I will | 
to protect my right to my God. 

It is for this reason that Lyman Br 
sets up as one of the goals of a free so 
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» acceptance of the largest possible number 
different beliefs and behaviors as normal. 
o often we look upon only our own ways as 
mal ways. But human beings are capable of 
ing almost infinitely various in theiropinions 
d desires, and who is to say which is bad 
d which is good? We have long recognized 
s in the saw, ‘‘What is one man’s meat is 
y9ther man’s poison,’’ which can also be 
ned around. This means that we must help 
» other man to be different from ourselves, 
J to accept his difference as just as normal 
our own actions. This is not to say that 
sen so there will not be acts which are ab- 
smal, anti-social and destructive of all 
odness. But we will make the range of ac- 
oted normalities just as large as can be 
m and social living still maintained. 

A, E. Haydon has characterized the under- 
ng meaning of all the great religions of the 
-e as man’s search for the good life. Every- 
ere men have reached out into their en- 
oning universe for the knowledge, the sus- 
iance, and the faith that would encourage 
d feed them in their struggle for survival 
J their search for abundant life. All the 
ds, the magic and rituals, the prayers and 
sraments have been instruments to this end, 
;make the world yield for human beings a 
eater goodness of living. 

(f we approach the other religions in this 
itude, we will have no trouble understand- 
' them, in making the Gods of the other 
sples our Gods also. Men have sought life 
many ways, and it is to our richness to ap- 
‘ciate the ways of life different from our 
in. We cannot but help be enriched in such 
lerstanding, finding new areas of goodness 
ourselves. I like Chinese cooking; I also 
e Chinese religion. Both have added new 
vors, new delights, new meanings to my 
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Vhat we must seek to do is to find the uni- 
sal principle in our own religion whereby 
ithe religions of humanity will be opened to 
| and we opened to them. The theist can do 
s by having a God idea that is universal. 
j2 fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of 
} men as the sons of God is such a univer- 
) idea, but how sadly have we neglected the 
iversal lesson that this idea extends to us. 
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30d is the father of all men, then he is also 


the spiritual progenitor of all the various 
faiths and ways of life of mankind, and all his 
children must seek after goodness from each 
other and in deep humility. But we have 
managed to delude ourselves that somehow 
we are better sons of God than other peoples, 
knowing more of his truth and will, and thus 
able, even responsible, to tell other men 
what the mind of their own Father is for them. 
This is quite an assumption. 

The naturalist in religion has a universal 
principle in his idea that all men are equally 
the offspring of the natural world, products of 
the same evolutionary stream, kindred animals, 
common inhabitants of our tiny globe. We find 
our neighborliness in the common sun, wind, 
weather, soil, culture, problems and tragedies 
of the human species. 

Either of these religions, in its fullest de- 
velopment, will find no sincere religion a 
heresy unto itself. For the theist every faith, 
even that of the sincere atheist, will be 
another expression of man’s sonship to God 
working its way toward greatness of life. For 
the naturalist all theisms will exemplify the 
manner in which men have groped for an un- 
derstanding of their world and have sought to 
find security, dignity, and honor. I am a nat- 
uralist, a naturalistic Universalist, and as 
such no religion of humanity is strange or 
foreign to me. I expect my theistic Universa- 
list colleagues to have a religion equally 
sympathetic and inclusive. If they have not, 
I will be forced to question the adequacy of 
their ability to draw a circle large enough to 
take me in. They are the test of my universal 
sympathy and appreciation, and I am the test 
of theirs. We need each other, for a Univer- 
salism that we come by too easily is likely to 
leave us shallow and our religion superficial. 

Hosea Ballou has written, ‘‘If we agree in 
brotherly love, there is no disagreement that 
can do us any injury; if we do not, no other 
agreement can do us any good.’’ If that is 
Universalism, then I belong. Perhaps, since 
we boast of following after the spirit of Jesus, 
we might make this definition: You will know 
Universalists by the fact that they love one 
another, 

* Ok Ok kk Ok 
The crest and crowning of all good, Life’s 
final star, is Brotherhood. — Edwin Markham 
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Connecticut Conventions In West Hartford 
May 20 And 21 


The annual meetings of the Connecticut 
Association of Universalist Women and the 
Connecticut Universalist Convention will be 
held at the beautiful and well-equipped Church 
of the Redeemer, Universalist, in West Hart- 
ford, on Friday and Saturday, May 20 and 21. 
The Rev. Wallace Grant Fiske is minister of 
the church which is located in an attractive 
residential area at433 Fern Street, three miles 
from downtown Hartford, 

Friday, promptly at 2 p.m., The Association 
of Universalist Women will open its meeting 
with Mrs. George A. Smith presiding. - Regis- 
tration and the greeting of friends should take 
place between one and two o’clock that the 
meeting may begin on time. If time permits, 
there is the possibility of a brief visit before 
supper to the famous Elizabeth Park nearby. 
Supper will be served at six o’clock. 

Friday evening at 7:30 p.m., the meeting of 
the Connecticut Universalist Convention will 
begin with Arthur I. Olson presiding. Following 
preliminary business the principle address will 
be given. 

Dr. Russell Henry Stafford, President of 
the Hartford Seminary Foundation, will be 
the speaker on Friday evening. His subject: 
‘*Positive Liberalism’’. 

The Saturday sessions willbegin at9:00 a.m. 
with the Rev. John P. Christenson leading 
sroup singing. At9':30, three group discussions 
will be held on ‘‘A Clinic for the Church,’’ 
‘Religious Education’ and ‘‘Church Fiscal 
Management.’’ At 11 a.m., the Rev. Wallace 
G. Fiske will give an illustrated talk on China 
and show color pictures taken by him while 
serving as a Chaplain with the 14th Air Force 
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in China. Luncheon will be served at 12 
The final business session will begin at l 

Arthur E. Litchfield, 481 Housatonic A 
Stratford, has been appointed chairman of 
Resolutions Committee, Rev. George H. W. 
204 E. Main St., Meriden, chairman of 
Recommendations Committee, and Mr. Clif 
E. Kelsey, treasurer of the convention, 
dress, 22 Middlefield Drive, West Hartford 
chairman of the Nominations Committee. T 
will be glad to receive suggestions from n 
bers of the churches in the state. 

We had our first opportunity to visit 
Church of the Redeemer a few weeks ago 
is all Stanley Manning and Wallace Fiske | 
to say about it. Connecticut Universal 
have not as yet had witness to the claim! 
this church ‘‘has everything’’ should not; 
to improve this opportunity. 

The people of the church will provide 
commodations for overnight and Satu 
breakfast and for the two meals, Friday su} 
and Saturday luncheon. Reservations mus} 
made at the church office not later than ' 
nesday May 18 for overnight and mé 
Address: Church of the Redeemer, Unive 
list, 433 Fern Street, West Hartford, Cj 
Telephone 3-8963. 

We like the format for the convention | 
few set speeches, but group discussio 
important matters. That method follow 
the Bridgeport Conference last Novembert 
illuminating and spirit quickening. We c 
this will be a grand gathering of our pe 
You Have A Date With Your Fellow Univ 
lists At West Ilartford May 20-21. 


H.E.By 
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CHURCH NEWS 
Bridgeport 
Raymond M. Scott, minister 


or the first time in several years the 
igeport church has organized a Junior High 
th group with Robert Thorndike as its 
ident, and at present there are eight mem- 


he Men’s Club of the church has had many 
ed and interesting programs in its rather 
thistory. Early in this yearWilliam Winston 
he local chapter of the N.A.A.C.P. spoke 
he problems of the Negro, and some of the 
gs hisorganization is doing to aid in these 
lems. 

n Sunday, March the 27th, the Men’s Club 
vsored a Public Forum in the church. The 
aker was Elaine Cooper, who spent a year 
julgaria as a missionary teacher, and who 
been accused by Russia of being a spy for 
United States. Money received from the 
im is to be used to send food packages to 
ly families in Bulgaria. Miss Cooper’s 
ect was, ‘‘Living in a Russian Satellite!”’ 
: Danbury 


Rev. John P. Christensen, minister 


he Women of the Danbury Church announce 
. they have changed the name of their or- 
ization to Association of Universalist 
ven. By this move they hope to increase in 
ibership, energy, and interest. 
nother item of interest and importance is 
recent decision of the Board of Trustees. 
its last meeting, it voted to adopt the de- 
mentalized church form of government. It 
he desire of the Board to become more ef- 
ent and more highly co-ordinated. In this 
it hoped that church activity will increase 
laywork become more intensive in all 
ses of the over-all church program. 


Meriden 
Rev. George H. Wood, minister 


n Wednesday, March 9, the Ladies Circle 
1 its Dedication Service with Margaret 
lasaki as speaker. Her subject, ‘‘Christian 
tch in Hawaii.’’ 

inday, March 13, the morning seryice was 
idcast and much favorable comment was 
tived, 
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The Lenten booklet, a Parish letter, and a 
financial review by the treasurer were sent to 
the parish membership. 

March 21, a covered dish supper was served 
and the Men’s Club, Mission Circle and the 
church held important meetings. 

Sunday evening, April 3, the Kouples’ Club 
sponsored a public lecture and Carillon Concert 
in the church. The speaker was Arthur L. 
Bigelow, Ph, D., of Princeton University. 

The meetings of the Ladies Aid and the 
Mission Circle have been well attended and 
the interest is high. 


New Haven 
Burchard A. Royce, Jr., minister 


During the winter the vestry of the church 
has been cleaned and painted. New stage 
curtains and window drapes are being made 
All the work was done by members of the 
parish. 

The rose window of the church is lighted 
every night by a spotlight operated on a time 
clock. Reports are that it is effective adver- 
tising. 

As a result of the city-wide religious cen- 
sus, our church has received new prospect 
cards totaling twice our present constituency. 
The parish is now working enthusiastically 
to follow up the leads. Cards were screened 
by a special committee and a series of eve- 
nings was set aside for calling. Before each 
call, a letter is sent to the new family setting 
forth the purpose and date of the call. All 
visitors carry both denominational and local 
church literature. 


New London 
Gordon M. Harrington, minister 


Due to increased newspaper advertising 
and publicity in the press accorded the mini- 
ster, the congregation has been doubled each 
Sunday morning and many visitors have been 
present. 

Norwich 
Alice P. Combies 

The people of the Norwich parish are very 
sorry to lose their fine minister and his family. 
Mr. Thayer has accepted a call to North Olm- 
stead, Ohio, and will be there April 1. Both 
he and Mrs. Thayer have unselfishly given 
of their time and energy, and we are grateful 
to them. 
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During the last week in March, a covered 
dish supper was held at which time the church 
presented Mr. and Mrs. Thayer with a lovely 
table lamp, and Phyllis and Maryann were 
given scatter pins. 

The church has recently become incorporated, 
something we think is very necessary. The 
men’s club is making plans for its annual 
ladies night to be held in April. The A sso- 
ciation of Universalist Women is having a 
combined China-North Carolina night at its 
April meeting and the menu and decorations 
will be in keeping with the theme of the oc- 
casion. We feel fortunate in being able to 
have Dr. Harry Adams Hersey with us for Palm 
Sunday, Maunday Thursday, and kaster ser- 
vices. He is well-known in the Norwich 
church, and we look forward with pleasure to 
having him with us at this season of the year. 

We hope that very soon we shall have a new 
minister with us. 


Stafford 


Herbert E. Benton, minister 


As we write, the Talent Investment Cam- 
paign is in full swing. The church folks are 
called, for the time being, ‘‘The New Forty- 
Niners.’’ They are divided into two camps, 
the proSpectors and the pan handlers. Each 
camp is striving to outdo the other in the 
returns gained from: the investment of their 
“‘dollars.’’ The Investment period ends on 
Easter Monday. The losers are to entertain 
the winners at dinner. 

Union Lenten services are being held in 
the various churches. The Universalist church 
was well-filledMarch 13. Rev. Roland Heacock 
presented an inspiring sermon. Morning Lenten 
sermons inour church are on thetheme, ‘‘Links 
in the Chain that Binds Lent to Life.’’ 


Stamford 
Ray D. Cranmer, minister 
The third annual Christmas Candlelight 


Service was presented in the Stamford Uni- 
versalist Church with four other community 
churehes co-opem:ting and filled the church 
to capacity as usual. This service was ar- 
ranged by Mrs. Ray D. Cranmer and has been 
presented. in the Church in Santa Paula, Cali- 
fornia, every year.since it was begun during 
the pastorate of the Cranmers in 1935. 

In addition to the regular work meeting of 
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The Association of Universalist Womer 
monthly social meeting with a program is b 
held. The social meetings are being hel 
the parsonage because of its central locat 

A church supper and all church party 
held in the church Monday evening January 
Games of various sorts were enjoyed 
Kodachrome slides of various western ple 
visited by the Cranmer’s were shown inclu 
pictures taken on last summer's trip to ( 
fornia during the vacation period. 

Two old church families have left Stam 
during the church year and six new fami 
have come to our church community and 
these five new members have been adde 
the church. 

We have been saddened by the loss of 
oldest church member, Mrs. Annie Dan 
She was devoted to the local church an 
the cause of Universalism generally. Uni 
salism in Connecticut will sincerely 1 
her. 


West Hartford 
Wallace G. Fiske, minister 

A series of informal conversations al 
our faith were led by the minister on Sun 
afternoons during Lent. The five princi 
in our avowal of faith were used as an 
line. We have found that an earlier date 
Children’s Day is more acceptable to 
people. The date this year is May 22 and 
observance will grow out of the experier 
each class has had during the year. 
Senior-Hi young people have had excel 
programs all year with occasional meet 
with groups of other churches, several w 
shops to improve the church building 
equipment, projects for world service, 
discussions on the meaning of our faith. 
weekend for work at the diabetic camp. 
planned for June. 

A great advance is being planned whe 
the various outreach service projects wil 
co-ordinated and made to be the responsib 
of the total church. This will enlarge 
interest of the various groups to a con 
for the total program beyond their ‘‘pet’’ 
jects and will enlist the support of all 
people in the whole program of world ser 

A special committee is considering \ 


and means of developing recreation prog: 
for all ages. | 
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Reactions Of Our Readers 


ARE WE GOING HUMANIST? 


the Editor: 

ome years ago I had a very pleasant contact with 
Iniversalist clergyman in Brockton in connection 
{ a project in which we were both interested. On 
occasion when ovf conversation tumed to religion, 
iscovered that this particular Universalist was an 
mt theist. As such, he deplored the fact that west 
e Mississippi, as he put it, practically all Uni- 
salist and Unitarian churches were humanist. I 
d to console him by pointing out that in the East 
te their greatest strength lay, both denominations 
2 strongly theistic. This was especially true of 
r England. 

nfortunately, that was about ten years ago. Today 
anism has entered the Eastern area. Even in con- 
vative New England, theism is in many places giv- 
| way to humanism. What will the future bring? 
theism become a thing of the past in Unitarian 
| Universalist churches? 

t this point I am reminded of the remark made by 
“Irish Catholic at the bier of his agnostic friend. 
,00ked at the casket thoughtfully and then observed, 
vor John, he was an agnostic; didn’t believe in 
liven or Hell. Now he’s all dressed up and no 
le to go.’’? May that not be the plight of the theis- 
Unitarians and Universalists within the next ten 
ifteen years? 

lerhaps I give too much ground to the humanists. 
lo I am willing to be corrected. If you would print 
) letter plus your comment in ‘The Christian Lead- 
‘I would appreciate it very much. 


! Paul C. Carlton 
ichester, Massachusetts 


RECRUITING AND TRAINING 
UNIVERSALIST MINISTERS 


tthe Editor: 

s a result of a recommendation introduced at the 
Massachusetts Universalist Convention, a start 
»eing made by a group of laymen in attacking a 
lem which is of vital concem to the future of the 
ersalist church. This problem is the develop- 
t of a more adequate rectuiting and training pro- 
i for Universalist ministers. 

lais committee, which of necessity is limited in 
ve and resources, is at present attempting to col- 
i} as much pertinent information as possible which 
hope will provide some basis for future action. As 
itst step a questionnaire is being sent to all min- 
its in the Universalist ministry asking for their 
ments on the present recruiting and training pro- 
la in the light of their experience. It is our hope 
| all the Universalist ministers in our fellowship 
co-operate in filling out this questionnaire so that 
#returns when compiled and analyzed may be both 
jesentative and significant. 

e have also asked the deans of both Tufts and 
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St. Lawrence for a definite statement as to what they 
consider proper qualifications for a young man enter 
ing training for the Universalist ministry. We are hop- 
ing to compare these with representative opinions of 
our laymen on this subject, although just how to get 
adequately at the latter is as yet undecided. 

Among the other things which have been discussed 
by this committee are comparisons of the curriculums 
offered at Tufts and St. Lawrence with those of other 
theological schools, salary conditions, the possibility 
of evening courses for those who cannot attend day 
collegiate schools, and appraisals of the various 
means which have been used to recruit men for the 
ministry. 

Already we realize that, while the problem is one 
which vitally affects the whole future of the Univer- 
salist Church, it is one which is so broad in scope 
that a committee of laymen such as ours can but make 
a beginning on it. We have already consulted many 
individuals prominent in the work of our church and 
we afe attempting to enlarge our committee, and have 
had several others who are interested in this problem 
sitting in with us in an advisory capacity. 

We would be glad to hear from any of our fellow Uni- 
versalists who are interested in this project of help- 
ing to bring more well qualified men into the work of 
the church which certainly needs their services, and 
making sure that they get the best training possible 
for what is probably the hardest and most challenging 
job in the world. 

Richard K. Eaton, Chairman 
Abington, Massachusetts 


SIMPLIFY AND DIGNIFY OUR FUNERALS 


To the Editor: 

We had business in Little Falls today and so dropped 
in at the Moulton’s in Dolgeville. In the course of 
the conversation, I mentioned the terrible ordeal for 
the family and expense of funerals. We had quite a 
discussion! I have some ideas that do not agree with 
the way things are done now. 

The disucssion all came about because I have at- 
tended three funerals of friends and neighbors in the 
last four months. Possibly a sign of my own advanc- 
ing age! 

This last one, this week, was one of those at which 
flowers were supposed to be left out. However, the 
casket was banked! I don’t know what kind except 
red predominated. — 

At this service, the widow broke down when the 
casket was closed. So would I in a similar situation. 

Another widow showed wonderful control, but al- 
most had a nervous breakdown afterwards because of 
her pent-up emotions. 

If an individual has been widely known, friendly 
and prominent, a home funeral is crowded uncomfort- 
ably. A church would be better but many have aisles 
that make such service awkward. All told, our funeral 
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customs are crude and hard on the survivors. 

What would I do? Have the body cremented im- 
mediately it leaves the hospital or the undertaker. 
Let no one see it. I’d rather be remembered as I am 
than as a dead body decked out in my best clothes! 
Then, a few days or weeks later, when convenient to 
the family, would have a memorial service in church, 
or funeral parlors, but not at home. At this service, 
have hymns sung, favorites of the deceased and some 
with immortality as a theme. The clergyman would 
give a short (one or two minute) address on the spirit 
and immortality. Other details could, of course, be 
worked out. 

I realize I am not original. The Rev. Clare Blauvelt 
preached a sermon on the matter while he was in 
Rochester, N. Y. As a result, one woman had a serv- 
ice similar to what I have outlined. Friends called, 
wanted to see the body and flowers and beautiful 
casket. With what result? The family were practically 
ostracized for quite awhile by some of their friends. 
So Bleauvelt said he would never preach that sermon 
again! 

My Uncle, the Rev. Clinton Moulton, said, and I 
guess he is right, ‘‘'Undertakers (morticians) will have 
to be educated first.’’ So will all people. Florists 
will have to realize that some of their business is go- 
ing to be cut. Friends of the deceased could give 
fresh flowers to the family for a few weeks or to some 
hospital or to some shut-in. What good are flowers 
dying on a freshly filled in grave? 

What I would like to see is that the Universalists 
and Unitarians make a start improving our funeral 
customs. We have been ahead of our times before. 
This is only a small change perhaps but important 
to me and to many, many others. 

Our clergy should be encouraged to work out suit- 
able services in conjunction with some of the under- 
takers who are sympathetic? Then, we should collect 
the results, publish a series in the ‘‘Leader’’ or a 
booklet for others to use. Advertise it in our own 
and other church publications. Where our church is 
on the air, broadcast this viewpoint. 

Then, little by little as such simplified services 
are held, and improved, maybe we can get rid of this 
pagan, morbid thing we call the modern funeral! Can 
you do something? 


Margaret M. Edwards 
Valley Falls, N.Y. 


JUST RETRIBUTION IS INEVITABLE 


To the Editor: 

Shall we live again? Yes, when we die the corpse 
returns to the dust and we really enter into a new ex- 
istence. In that life which is only a continuation of 
this, we will be happy if we have done good and mis- 
erable if we have done evil; that is until the de- 
mands of justice are met and all our sins are washed 
away. We must be holy before we can be happy. We 
can enjoy heaven only, if and when, we are prepared 
for it. We will have the same God then as we have 
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now. We will get blessings in obedience and : 
and contempt for past evil during this life. A 
thoughts and deeds, both good and evil, will 
into judgment. 

No one can be good for us and none can say, 
ish me and let my loved one go free.’’ The on 
cape is to do good and not evil. Not even Chris 
change our past. Forgiveness? Yes, but not 
we have been justified, i.e. made just by sufferis 
penalty which justice demands. 

0. Eom 
Adamsville, Tennessee 


P.S. I am a lone Universalist in belief and it 
that I can do little, if anything here. 


Editor’s Note; We salute our brother and say, n 
is alone in the world who keeps faith with the 
gospel of the inexorable and universal Love anc 
tice which undergirds and permeates this univers 

E.@ 


WE WOULD BE HAPPY TO HAVE IT SO 


To sthes Editor: 

After reading ‘‘Freedom is One For Protestar 
Well as Catholics’’in the April number of ‘'The « 
tian Leader,’’ I am moved to urge its publicati 
more widely read papers, magazines, or even t 
might be broadcast on the radio. Isn’t there som 
this could be accomplished? The editorial expr 
so well the sentiments of most Protestants. |] 
start people thinking instead of just sitting by b. 
letting Roman Catholics give expression, as the 
to all things not to their liking. Let them | 


course, but stop them from condemning Prote:s 

as always being ‘‘wrong’’. Do please give this a 

a chance to be seen by people whom it will enlig 
Mrs. Shelby H. J: 

Brentwood Farm, 

Princess Anne, Maryland 


GO BACK TO WORK IN JAPAN 


To the Editor: 

The April issue of the ‘‘Leader’’ is at hand. 
number seems to be better than the previous on 
that has been true for a number of years. 

Responding to your request for opinions as 
suming work in Japan, I would say, I believe tl 
should do something there. The denomination 
go in for missions are the ones that grow the fs 
I believe that our Church Extension Board can 
out a program assisted by the Rev. Arnold Sin 
and others who know the field and the needs. 
I was president of the Rhode Island Conventic 
Comrades turned over a thousand dollars to be - 
on interest for work in Japan. The money was 
interest for twenty-five years and in four or five 
will be available if we renew our work there. 

Arthur M.. 


. i 
Freeport, Maine | 
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(NILE DELINQUENCY IN 
SRN SOCIETY 

y Martin H.. Neumyer 

- Van Nostrand Co., Inc. 


1ough distinctly a textbook, 
not inspired literary creation, 
is an excellent introductory 
to the general subject of 
ile delinquency. Simply writ- 
with interesting material, it 
d prove of interest and value 
‘tious groups of young people 
would like to understand the 
e and the cause of delinquency. 
yeatively written in the latter 
ons with suggestions for 
> action which if taken should 
> of stimulating value, it ought 
to be read by groups of young 
‘s, and those in the men’s and 
en’s groups of the church who 
Wy’ want to do something about 
quency areas in their own 
nunities. 
jthe reviewer, these both seem 
Ittant aspects of the church 
fam of religious education. In- 
iting possibilities might arise 
le young people were to study 
grounds while the adults are 
ving and also moving over into 
eld of social action. For such 
jtuation would provide a co- 
lation of interest between two 
ys of the church who are all 
earely united in their interests 
vheir work. Thisis not a book, 
iver, to be used as a source 
} if one evening of ‘‘discus- 
is to be given to the prob- 
| Most of the subject matter 
se, especially at the young 
ge’s level, is presented in so 
jitory a manner that little of 
sing of real value accrues to 
jg2roup. Were we to try a few 
| term study projects using a 
| that is difficult enough to 
@tch the mind’? we might find 
young people less likely to 
away into other activity. 
Neumeyer has divided his 
}into three sections, an under- 
jing of all of them being es- 
jal to a basic comprehension 
}: field of juvenile delinquency. 
lirst part presents the situation 
plinquency in modem society, 
|ssing such factors as its ex- 
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tent and distribution, and the 
trends and changes found at the 
present time. This material may 
awaken some who were previously 
unaware of conditions to a realiza- 
tion that even their own community 
is not altogether free of this evil 
of modern society. For the young 
people’s group, part two will prob- 
ably hold the greatest appeal, and 
offers the material most valuable 
for profitable discussion and study. 
It is concemed with the basic 
factors in juvenile delinquency. 
Any group of young people coming 
to understand the complex social, 
personal, and community forces 
which cause delinquency should 
gain at least two values: the first 
an awareness of the importance of 
understanding the institutions of 
their own communities, and second 

a deepened sympathy and under 
standing for the delinquent who 
has been shaped by these forces 
into an a-social individual. Great- 
er understanding on the part of 
young people might help to make 
it possible for some young de- 
linquents to be helped in their 
social adjustment rather than re- 
jected by the group of which they 
should be a part. In this part of 
the book the problems considered 
are personality factors, character 
and behavior traits,the home, com- 
panionship, and the _ influence 
again of community institutions. 
Chapter VIII, which is concerned 
with the inadequacy of many com- 
munity institutions, especially 
types of community recreation, 
might even offer the young people’s 
group a sufficient stimulation to 
make at least a superficial survey 
for themselves of conditions in 
their own community. 

Part three should be of particular 
interest to the adults of the 
church. For it offers not only 
suggestions for action, but a real 


hope that the concerted action of 


interested citizen groups can be 
beneficial. ‘Churches can pro- 
vide spiritual guidance, help chil- 
dren gain a proper perspective of 
life and develop character....’’ 
nowhere do I find Dr. Neumeyer 
offering the over-hopeful comment 


that they do do these things, he 
only says they can. Perhaps this 
may give adults food for thought! 
And having considered this fact 
let us look at another: ‘‘Com- 
munities do not act, unless they 
are stimulated and mobilized to 
act. This requires leadership, 
the creation of a favorable public 
opinion, and the organization of 
community agencies for social 
action.’’ Who can do this we 
ask? ‘‘Leadership may come from 
many sources. Besides law en- 
forcement agencies, the churches, 
schools, recreation and group work 
agencies....and many others can 
provide ‘leaders....All, need to™be 
brought together into a co-operative 
enterprise to secure the best re- 
sults.?’ 

Our communities have succeeded 
all too well, e¥en though unin- 
tentionally, in creating situations 
from which juvenile delinquency 
has grown. But with intention, and 
effort, and co-operative enterprise 
they can destroy this thing they 
have unintentionally created. The 
careful study of church groups of 
this book of Dr. Neumeyer, or 
others similar to it, may help them 
to do so. 

Dorothy Tilden Spoerl 


A GREATER GENERATION 
By Ernest M. Ligon 
Macmillan Co. 

Price $2.50 

This is a primer for parents who 
are asked to assume the challenge 
of character formation in their chil- 
dren in co-operation with church 
and school. The challenge is 
stimulating and arduous, based as 
it is on the Beatitudes, and ex- 
panded as it has been into a psy- 
chologically sound theorum of ed- 
ucation. 

Here you will find a concise 
statement of the laws of learning, 
supplemented by an ethical con- 
cept of social interchange that can, 
in application, bring to you and 
your children a functional, realisti- 
cally Christian way of life. 

Professor Ligon and his col- 
leagues, after more than ten years 
of intensive experimentation in 
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teaching techniques, have emerged 
with a list of character traits that, 
if properly developed in the in- 
dividual child with consideration 
for his special interests and per- 
sonality defects, will prepare him 
for a wholesome, useful existence. 
No one can question the neces- 
sity for well-adjusted, strong men 
and women in dealing with the pro- 
blems peculiar to an atomic age. 
Professor Ligon says a greater 
eneration is possible if parents 
‘will master a positive program of 
character education’’ based on the 
dynamics of religion, as set forth 
by the Union College Character 
Research Project of which he is 
the director, This account of 
methods for such a program is re- 
quired reading for church and 
secular educators who must be con- 
cerned with developing the human 
potential into human accord. 
Professor Ligon has indicated how 
one may secure additional informa- 
tion for the purpose of applying 
these methods to his particular 
teaching problem. 
Cynthia Fisk 


THE COST OF DISCIPLESHIP 
By Dietrich Bonhoeffer 
The Macmillan Company 
Price $2.50 

Pollsters tell what the public is 
thinking by sampling the opinion 
of a few people. By the same 
token, a sample chapter from the 
book by Dietrich Bonhoeffer brings 
into focus the characteristic think- 
ing of the Barthians. Bonhoeffer’s 
book, ‘‘The Cost of Discipleship,’’ 
will be helpful for liberals who 
are seeking insight into Barthian 
theology. For those already won 
to this type of thinking it will pro- 
vide reinforcement for their posi- 
tion. 

Dietrich Bonhoeffer came from a 
family of theologians, professors, 
lawyers and artists. He was him- 
self a brilliant student, and was 
teaching at Berlin University at 
the age of twenty-four. He came 
to this country and attended Union 
Theological Seminary where he sat 
under Reinhold Niebuhr. Niebuhr 
writes of him that he ‘was a very 
sophisticated theologian, at home 
in all the niceties of theological 
speculation.’? During the 1930’s, 
he was in Germany organizing an 
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‘underground’ theological semi- 
nary. He defied Hitler and was 
hung for plotting to take his life. 
.eeBonhoeffer lived and died 
courageously. 

The writer of this book on ‘‘The 
Cost of Discipleship’? shows great 
concern for the dogmatism of the 
Church. He writes, ‘‘Our preach- 
ing is hopelessly irrelevant to life.’’ 
This, it may be said, is evidence 
of what is called Bonhoeffer’s 
'thisesidedness,’”? and also it 
classifies him in the Continental 
sense as a Christian Humanist. 
After showing concern for dogmat- 
ism, he attempts to escape from 
the weakness of a man-made 
creedalism by resurrecting nothing 
less than the dogmatism of Martin 
Luther. Essentially, his argument 
goes like this: (1) A man may want 
to ‘believe’? and so become a 
Christian and be saved. He cannot. 
(2) The man cannot because he has 
been mistakenly taught that one 


must believe before he can obey 
Christ. (3) The clergy then must 
point out that the man cannot *‘be- 
lieve’’ unless he first obeys. (4) 
The man thereafter will take the 
first step and will do something. 
Perhaps he will rid himself of the 
**sin of reason.’? (5) Result: His 
obedience entails no merit for ‘‘it 
is no more than dead works.’’ The 


belief, which has been won by 
obedience, i.e. work, the faith is 
salvation. 


Bonhoeffer makes much of Luther’s 
repudiation of the value of good 
works. He writes that, in all good 
works one ultimately is only seek- 
ing his own gocd. (Is seeking our 
own good in doing good different 
from what Jesus expected? Did he 
not say we should love our neigh- 
bor as ourself?) 

How the author of this book mis- 
uses the Bible time and again to 
gain his own preconceived end is 
well-illustrated in his handling of 
the stories of the Rich Young Man 
and the Lawyer. Bonhoeffer says 
the Rich Young Man came to Jesus 
expecting he would not have to do 
anything in order to find eternal 
life. (Actually the Young Man put 
his question to Jesus thus, ‘*What 
shall I do?’’) As the argument be- 
tween Jesus and the Young Man 
proceeds Jesus says, ‘Sell all 


thou hast, come and follow 
The author says that ‘‘selli 
thou hast’’ requires action. 
the phrase ‘‘come and folloy 


is not action at all. It is « 
life. selo the Lawyer, 
asked how he might obtain 
Jesus answered, ‘You a 


know your duty: do it and yc 
live.’? Plainly this is a ¢ 
doing, acting, not of ‘‘justifi 
by faith.’’ 

In writing of Levi, the autho 
that people find it hard to 
stand why Levi left his bu 
suddenly to follow Jesus, bt 
he knows why Levi did this 
did it because ‘‘Jesus i 
Christ.’’ He has the autho 
call and to demand obedier 
his word.’? One wonders % 
did not call and get the obe 
he could command from the 
world. 

Bonhoeffer’s receipe is thi 
cept Christ on faith. Do n 
questions. Do not be to 
cerned with trying to “‘learno 
or of what he taught. Perha 
weakness of this formula i 
trated in Peter, who was | 
ly useless as a disciple 
activist. He was always | 
down on the job. And whi 
He had no knowledge of or | 
into the Christian ethic. | 
Barthians had their way, 
would have us believe tha 
did not try to teach him. 1 
Testament authority, Hen 
Cadbury, writes that _ 
primarily a teacher and 
was interested above all 
sight achieved. | 

Kierkegaard, precursor of 
hoeffer, heckled Hegel for | 
faith in the rational. The 
and obvious thing about Kier’ 
and Bonhoeffer is that thei 
est asset is their close re 
their subtle argumentation b: 
they attempt to do away 
soning. This is surely a 


i 
j 


using the goose to kill th 


that lays the golden eggs. 
Theodore 4 
| 
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Association Of Universalist Women 


16 Beacon Street, Boston 8, Massachusetts 


=N HWA CHENG 


ent events in China have 
: no change in the rural work 
yhich The Association of Uni- 
alist Women contributes. Dr. 
Yi-fang, president of Ginling 
ege, the sponsor of this rural 
ef, wrote to the New York 
quarters on March 5: '*The 
Service Station at Shwen 
Cheng has been going on 
dily. When the people of the 
were scared by the passing 
many Nationalist troops, they 
:diately invited Miss Tsu and 
colleagues to refuge into the 
with them if actual fighting 
> there. That was where the 
gets had hidden when the 
nese had fought over Nanking. 
i is evidence of the way Miss 
has identified herself with 
local community and been ac- 
ed by them. During the winter 
tion several of the Ginling 
ents went out to the station to 
with a special program and 
; Tsu arranged to have a show 
of films by USIS. The young 
of the community co-operated 
helped to set up the screen and 
care of the motor. 
ecently Miss Tsu has received 
ecial gift from the Rural Re- 
truction Commission to be 
in extending the present pro- 
and, in co-operation with the 
ing Seminary Experiment 
ch, in irrigation projects. Be 
e of a request from the village 
le, Miss Tsu knew of the need 
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IN THE RURAL 


SERVICE PROJECT 


for repairing the dams.... 

‘‘The fundamental question is 
what the new regime will mean to 
the future of China...It is hoped 
that the Chinese communists will 
show the Chinese cultural charac- 
teristics of being moderate and 
reasonable....Here at Ginling we 
faced the question thoroughly last 
November and came to the con- 
clusion that we would carry on, no 
matter what changes should come 
to the political set-up. First of 
all, there is no place secure enough 
to justify the moving. And se- 
condly, the rapid spread of com- 
munism in Chinais due not so much 
to the appeal of Marxism itself as 
to the decay of traditional culture 


and complications in _ the inter- 
national situation. On top of the 
revolutionary and _ evolutionary 


changes of the last fifty years, the 
government has disappointed the 
people since V. J. Day by its in- 
efficiency and corruption. The 
long years of refugeeing and strug- 
gle for mere existence have made 
selfishness a common practice. It 
is no longer possible or desirable 
to hope for a return of the pre-war 
state of things. For the future of 
the country there has to evolve a 
new code of living. While we 
realize that a school is closely 
affected by the political and social 
environment, we still think that as 
a Christian college, we should try 
our best to cultivate the positive 
qualities in future citizens. We do 
not want to evade the inevitable 


VILLAGE LEADERS 


change, but we must tty to practice 
our Christian living...If we en- 
deavor more consistently and more 
consciously we should be able to 
develop strong women leaders for 
the future.’’ 


SEWING FOR DISPLACED 
CHILDREN IN GERMANY 


A recent visit to the Unitarian 
Alliance Sewing Project, at 31 
Union Square West, New York 3, 
was most rewarding. 

I learned: That the number of 
Universalist women’s groups now 
engaged in this work has zoomed 
to ninety-one. 

That the age range of the chil- 
dren for whom these garmants are 
made is from babyhood to fourteen 
years. 

That when Mrs. Harry Hooper, the 
director of this project, knows that 
a parcel of finished clothing has 
come from a Universalist group, 
she records this on a pink slip of 
paper and keeps it separate from 
that sent in by Unitarian women. 

That this Universalist clothing 
is sorted, assembled, listed, packed 
in large crates lined with water- 
proofed paper and protected with 
mothballs, and shipped direct to 
Dr. Ulrich, in Germany. 

That Mrs. Hooper takes care to 
send clothing for the proper age 
groups to each of the three chil- 


dren’s Homes in Dr. Ulrich’s care; 
so that if a surplus has been sent 
to any one of these Homes, she 
sends cut-outs in the next consign- 
ment to fit the children of the other 
Homes. (That is why workers are 
sometimes asked to change to 
making a different style of garment.) 

That individual decorative needle- 
work is encouraged on these gar- 
ments; and that the bright, dainty 
jumpers, beautifully sewn babies’ 
coats and bonnets, sturdy boys’ 
corduroys and warm, dark woolens 
for older girls are pretty enough to 
delight the children of any country. 


R. A. W. 
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Church Schools And Religious Education 


General Sunday School Association, Universalist Church of America, 16 Beacon Street, Boston 8 
eerie mn aaa 


Junior Choir, First Universalist Church, Milford, Massachusetts 


DISCOVERIES MADE ON A 
BIELD STRIP 


In Racine, Wisconsin 

Freshly: painted room for Nursery 
class .... Fourteen-agers who a- 
greed to repaint furniture for room 
sees Active Religious Education 
Committee....Occasional use of 
sound motion pictures; series, 
“Two Thousand Years Ago,’’ used 
effectively in church school as 
background for project on Pales- 
tine. 


In Mukwonago, Wisconsin 

Church school leadership of high 
caliber....Warm, friendly  fellow- 
ship among church people.... Vestry 
recently papered, painted and 
floor sanded by young adults of 


church....Universalist boys and 
girls a minority group in com- 
munity, but able to ‘“‘hold their 


own’’ when challenged. 


In Monroe, Wisconsin 

Setting for church school wor 
ship dignified and _ beautiful.... 
Service led by minister with pupils 
participating....New Junior High 
Youth Fellowship whose members 
hope to attend Midwest Institute.... 
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Portion of vestry to be equipped 
for use of youngest children... 
Active interest in work of Univer- 
salist Service Committee. 


In Wausau, Wisconsin 

A growing church....Membership 
Committee makes regular contact 
with newcomers to community... 
Wholehearted co-operation (for five 
days) of minister, individuals and 
committees in evaluating church’s 
educational program and planning 
for future....Board of Trustees in- 
terested in projected plans. 


In Rochester, Minnesota 

Fine relationship between church 
and homes....Parents interested 
in what church is teaching their 
children....Several parents serving 
as leaders and teachers in church 
school....Creative activity part 
and parcel of each pupil’s learn- 
ing experience. 


In Horton, Michigan 

Church helps meet youth needs 
in community of 250 people:...Re- 
novated and heated vestry the 
weekly meeting place for Boy and 
Girl Scouts, Cubs and Brownies.... 
Church school, reopened two years 


ago, numbers forty, including 
group. Last summer’s Vac 
School under Methodist and 
versalist leadership served e! 


children. Unified Appeal paic 
fullo@ 
In Concord, Michigan 

Recent large-room additio: 


church provides meeting plac 
church school and mid-week 
tivities....Much of actual lab 
consttuction done by men of c¢! 
...-A.U.W. program of high qua 
.-Readiness to expand church 
gram and increase usefulnes 
community. 


In Detroit, Michigan | 
Close co-operation betweer 
ligious Education Committee 
Director of Religious rate, 
Church school curriculum car 
planned and supervised....R 
counselling with teachers.... 
high school, college youth 
young adult program Pare 
groups meet regularly.... 
family night dinners. | 


In Olinda, Ontario 

Loyal and devoted teadera 
church school.... Adult class, 
by minister....D.P.’s of co 
- mostly trom Holland - 
guests at A.U.W. meeting.... 
ers of young children interes 
fixing up parish house ro 
use on Sunday. 


S. 


SPRING FRIENDSHIP PROG) 
On two Sundays, May 22 
Universalist church he 0 


once again give thought to 
among children in Japan. 
Shigeo Ike, a Universalid 
‘profession’? and _ practic 
meeting a real need in pro} 
a daily program for young 
dren in the lidamachi 
Kindergarten building in 
the only one of our propert: 
Japan still intact. 
A mailing to superintendeng 
carry further information aboe 
work, and the friendship o: 
to be taken on May 29 will 
voted to it. 


“— 
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News of Churches and Church People 


PRAL PARK PEOPLE SAY, ‘‘EMPTY YOUR POCKETBOOK HERE.”’ 


pt did you say? A Universalist 


ch bursting at the seams? 
# placed in the aisles? Men, 
and young, pouring in by the 
hs? The small platform groan- 
with the weight of a score of 
V young people that compose 
shoir? 
‘3 that is an actual picture of 
Sunday morming congregation 
Universalist Church in Floral 
New York. The building is 
Imall, and the congregation so 
4 that one gets the effect of 
d’s playhouse being inhabited 
own-ups. 
'this particular morning there 
been an unfortunate accident 
fe furnace, and we all sat but- 
| up tight in our heavy coats-- 
the chill was only skin deep. 
s welcomed heartily as a vistor 
headquarters; and to my puz- 
‘query, “‘Is this a specially 
(i Congregation?” they answer- 
'Oh, no; it’s always like this.”’ 
te the service I had the pleas- 
of speaking to the Church 
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school. The older ‘‘class upstairs”’ 
was invited to join the children, 
and the three back rows were filled 
with boys and girls in their late 
teens. As we left for the church 
service, helpers were busily re- 
moving hats and coats from the 
wee nursery tots and getting them 
settled in the room just vacated 
by the Church School youngsters. 

After the preaching service came 
a generous dinner, served to the 
accompaniment of laughter and en- 
tertaining stories told by members 
of the ‘‘family”’--the spirit of happy 
intimacy was very evident. The 
High School-age group--the Young 
People’s ofganization is composed 
of three groups, the oldest con- 
sisting of thirtys Young Adults-- 
showed a sound film of the play- 
ground project at Dayton, Ohio. 
This was followed by the Frank 
Sinatra film on Race Relations, 
**The House I Live In,’’ put on by 
the youngest group. 

I tumed to the lady next to me, 
and summing up this evidence of 
growth, strength of fellowship and 
youthful promise, asked her, ‘‘How 
come?’’ She promptly replied, 
“The personality of our pastor.” 

The minister at Floral Park is 
the Rev. Argyl Houser. One uses 
the word ‘tenthusiastic’’ to des- 
cribe him, but not at all in the 
sense of an emotional ranter. His 
enthusiasm is controlled, his words 
are few, but there is a compelling 
power and a dauntless determination 
behind them. 

I realized the significance of the 
‘playground’? movie when I stood 
that afternoon upon a vacant plot 
of land, on a corner across from a 
nearly completed grocery store, suf- 
rounded by new brick homes in 
one of the enormous housing areas 
under construction on Long Island,- 
and heard that this lot may soon be 
available for the erection of a 
church and a public playground. A 
second site, though not quite so 
attractive, may be purchased im- 


mediately. 

Listen, Universalists: the Min- 
isterial Association of Nassau 
County, New York, is asking for 
seven churches of all denomina- 
tions to be built in this area at 
once. 

The people of the Floral Park 
church, overwhelmed by the tremen- 
dousness and the immediacy of the 
challenge, have already begun to 
raise a fund to buy the land. They 
have established a ritual of empty- 
ing their pocketbooks for this fund 
when they pass the spot. They 
feel that somehow it will just have 
to abe, 

I wish every Universalist could 
stand on that vacant corner and 
feel the frightening immensity of 
this challenge. While our de- 
nomination has been combing the 
country for cracks in the wall of 
orthodoxy into which we might 
drive wedges of liberal thought, 
here suddenly a vast, uncharted 
opportunity is tossed unasked in- 
to our lap. How much faith have 
we, in ourselves and in our mes- 
sage? , 

Of all the opportunities before the 
Universalist Church of America, 
surely this is the most significant. 


_SUPPORT FOR CHURCH WORK 


THE UNITED LUTHERANS re- 
port that in 1948 the full budget 
was raised for the first time in 
thirty years, and the giving showed 
a fifty-two per cent advance over 
the preceding year! 

UNITED CHURCH OF CANADA. 
Income is considerably ahead of 
last year. 

THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
OF AMERICA, report yet to come. 
It depends and you. Has your 
church done its full share toward 
the things we do together under 
the Unified Appeal??? 


THANKS FOR THE 
COVER PICTURE 

The photograph on the cover was 
taken by our friend, Carl Stevens 
of the Melrose church. It is of salon 
quality and we are grateful for per- 
mission to use it. 
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FIRST MEETING IN NEW 
MINNEAPOLIS CHURCH 

Baptismal and fellowship serv- 
ices marked the initial use of its 
new edifice by the congregation of 
the Universalist Church of the Re- 
deemer, Minneapolis, on Sunday, 
April 3. Six children were chris- 
tened and thirteen persons were 
received into fellowship by the 
pastor, Dr. Carl H. Olson. Dedi- 
cation services will be conducted 
in June, when pews have been in- 
stalled and other details of con- 
struction have been completed. 
More than three hundred people at- 
tended this opening service and 
inspected the building. 

Located on the main crosstown 
thoroughfare in South Minneapolis, 
the new building is colonial in 
design and is the third house of 
worship occupied by the Univer 
salist Society since its founding 
in 1859. The pulpit will be that 
used by Dr. James H. Tuttle and 
Dr. Marion D. Shutter, former 
pastors. The lectern will be fash- 
ioned from the pulpit used in the 
earliest building of the Society. 

Dedication services are planned 
in conjunction with a regional Uni- 
versalist conference and will be 
attended by representatives from 
Universalist churches in Minnesota, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, Michigan and 
Illinois. The exact date will be 
announced as soon as pews and 
other fixtures are delivered. 


NEW EAST ORANGE CHURCH 
DEDICATED 

The dedication of the New East 
Orange Universalist Church and 
the dedication of its people to 
their new task in a new community 
took place Sunday evening, April 
3. The minister, the Rev. Raymond 
John Baughan presided. Mr. 
Baughan opened the service with a 
unique feature, the christening and 
dedication of two children of the 
parish, Karen Joyce and Gregg 
Alan. 

Harold S. Latham, president of 
The Universalist Church of Amer- 
ica and chairman of the local Board 
of Trustees, brought greetings from 
the larger fellowship and expressed 
the appreciation of the congregation 
to the architect and the builder. 
Dr. Robert Cummins, General Sup- 
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erintendent, gave the occasional 
sermon. Dr. Cummins spoke on 
*tThe Need For A Unifying Faith.”’ 
The Act of Dedication of the Peo- 
ple was led by Dr. Emerson Hugh 


Lalone, editor of ‘‘The Christian 
Leader.’? The Rev. Raymond John 
Baughan offered the Dedication 
Prayer. 


Mr. Baughan read letters of con- 
gratulation from Dr. Henry R. Rose 
and Dr. Roger F. Etz, former min- 
isters of the church. The Rev. 
Wilbur L. DeRevere, president of 
the Ministerial Association of the 
Oranges brought friendly greetings 
from the community. Three Uni- 
versalist ministers brought greet- 
ings from their people; the Rev. 


Argyl! Houser, Floral Park, Dr. 
Comelius Greenway, All Souls, 
Brooklyn, and Dr. Benjamin B. 


Hersey, Divine Paternity, New York 
City. 

The service reached its climax 
in the Act of Dedication by Mr. 
Baughan and his people consecrat- 
ing their church to its great task 
‘that it may carry blessing to many 
people, even unto generations yet 
unborn, we offer this building, to 
the service of mankind we dedicate 
this church.’’ Following the reces- 
sional hymn, the Benediction closed 
this beautiful and memorable oc- 
casion. 


INSTITUTE FOR CHOIR 
DIRECTORS 

The National Association of Choir 
Directors will sponsor a five-day 
institute for volunteer and profes- 
esional choir directors June 26 - 
July 1 at Alfred University, Alfred, 
New York. 

Workshop sessions on _ choral 
speech and junior choir methods 
and demonstrations of vocal tech- 
nique and organ repertoire will be 
features of the institute, the first 
to be held by the association. 

Other program highlights include 
a review of current anthem litera- 
ture, a seminar on the history of 
church music and its development, 
and a forum on the problems of the 
choir director. 

Mrs. Lois B. Scholes of Alfred, 
president, said that the association 
has planned the institute “to furth- 
er our general musical knowledge, 
to reawaken our spiritual approach 
to our problems, and to give sub- 


stantial help in the preparat 
next year’s work.”’ 

**The choir director,’’ she 
‘has a double responsibility 
is musically responsible fe 
technical excellence of the 
worship service of his churc 
he is responsible for the sp 
genuine religious feeling exp: 
by the music.”’ 


ULRICH RETURNS FRO 
GERMANY 


As you read these lines, 
Gustav Ulrich will be en ro 
to the United States. Dur 
the past year, he has renc 
ed outstanding service as 
representative of the Univ 
salist Service Committee 
the joint operation with 
Unitarian Service Commit! 
of the D.P. Child Care F 
gram in Germany. Under 
tireless leadership, the | 
accompanied Youth Cex 
at Verden, Germany, was 
tablished; a project that | 
been hailed by the In 
national Refugee Organ! 
tion and other agencies a 
signal contribution tor 
bilitation work among f| 
gees. 

Upon his arrival, and 
matter of Service Comm 
policy, Ulrich will be on 
cation for one month, ge 
much needed rest aften 
strenuous a _ year’s 
During that month, the 
ice Committee asks the} 
operation of all churches 
church organizations in| 
leasing him from all re 
sibility as to speaking eng 
ments. 

It is probable that Dr. 
will arrive just prior t 
sessions of the Massachut 
Universalist Conventio 
May 10. Should he arriy 
that time, the Service | 
mittee feels that he 
like to make an immedia 
port on his work and 
perience in Germany. Hg 
port on that occasion 
be made available wi 
matter of days to aj 
churches via mail. 


THE CHRISTIAN 


ENTENARY CELEBRATION 
RST PARISH IN MALDEN 
First Parish in Malden (Uni- 
st) has been engaged dur 
e€ past year in preparations 
s Tercentenary celebration 
to 15, inclusive. A cam- 
to raise $20,000 for renova- 
and repairs to the forty-year 
uilding and a suitable sum 
e expenses of the anniver- 
has been successful to the 
that the parish has made 
epairs to the slate and cop- 
of and redecorated the en- 
anctuary and parish house. 
h the generosity of a par 
or, the organ has _ been 
lized and electrified, making 
of the finest instruments in 
- It was dedicated at an 
jon service on April 3 to the 
r of William Niedner, and an 
) recital by Gerald Foster 
| was presented. 
celebration in May will be 
partly in co-operation with 
mgregational Church, whose 
} also goes back to the be- 
of town and parish in 1649. 
fparation came in 1828 when 
irish engaged a Universalist 
br in the person of the Rev. 
lus Cobb, and the Congrega- 
sts withdrew and founded a 
lociety. 
| opening event will be an 
ical service May 8, with Dr. 
| Cummins as the occasional 
t. The same day at 4:30 
a musical vesper will be pre- 
by the combined choirs of 
iversalistand Congregational 
es. The following Tuesday 
ig, a joint banquet will be 
1 the High School gymnasium, 
Dr. Claude M. Fuess, former 
r of Phillips Academy at 
ler as the speaker. Thurs- 
jevening will observed as 
Night, the program to in- 
}an historical review in tab- 
‘song, and narrative, with a 
of one hundred persons, and 
color motion pictures of the 
: Parish of Today.’’ A fe- 
n and tea will be held Satur 
ifternoon, May 14, from 2:30 
{0 p.m. The week’s program 
close Sunday morning, May 
when the Rev. Seth Rogers 
s of the Universalist Nation- 
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al Memorial Church in Washington, 
minister of the Malden church from 
1928 to 1939, will return to his 
former pulpit as guest preacher at 
a special homescoming service. 

This anniversary program will be 
of especial interest to all Univer- 
salists in the Greater Boston area. 
To the informal reception and tea 
on Saturday afternoon they are 
particularly invited. 

An illustrated booklet of some 
forty pages, containing the history 
of the parish the anniversary pro- 
gram, and other items of interest, 
is in preparation. 

As a forerunner of the Tercen- 
tenary program, the two historic 
churches are holding a series of 
union Lenten services on Wednes- 
day evenings. Outside speakers 
are being presented, and congrega- 
tions are running well over three 
hundred persons a night. 


FERRY BEACH LADIES AID 

Please remember the Fair held 
each week in the Quillen lobby 
during the summer. 

Articles for sale may be sent to 
the president, Mrs. Gladys Molley, 
136 Washington Street, Medford, 
Massachusetts. 

MASSACHUSETTS A.U.W. 

The Massachusetts Association 
of Universalist Women will meet 
in the First Universalist Church in 
Cambridge, Wednesday, May 11, at 
nine o’clock in the moming for the 
reading of annual reports and the 
transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before it. 

Eloise Wellington, Secretary 
MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 

The 90th annual session of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church in Cambridge, 
Tuesday and Wednesday, May 10 
and 11, 1949. 

At all sessions those entitled to 
vote shall be: (a) ordained clergy- 
men in the fellowship of the Con- 
vention; (b) three lay delegates 
from each parish in the fellowship, 
and such delegates shall be mem- 
bers of the parish which they rep- 
resent and shall be duly accredited 
and supported by authority from the 
parish clerk; (c) officers and trus- 
tees of the Convention and the 


members of the Committee of Fel- 
lowship. 

The Convention registration fee 
will be twenty-five cents. 

Arrangements for overnight ac- 
commodations and meals should be 
made direct to the Church Office 
in care of Rev. Frank Chatterton, 
8 Inman Street, Cambridge 39, not 
later than May 6. Check or morey 
must accompany all meal reserva- 
tions. Prices for meals are as fol- 
lows: Tuesday luncheon 99¢; Tues- 
day suppér $1.25; Wednesday 
luncheon 99¢; Wednesday banquet 
$1.50. 

Dana E. Klotzle, Secretary 


MASSACHUSETTS UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 
The following are our candidates 
for election at the session of the 
Massachusetts Universalist Con- 
vention to be held in Cambridge on 
May 11, 1949. 
President - Rev. Roger F. Etz, 
D.D., Medford 
Vice-President - Mr. 
Stone, Weymouth 
Secretary - Rev. Dana E. Klotzle, 
Wellesley 
Treasurer - Samuel F. 
Esq., Lexington 
Trustees to serve for three years 
- Mrs. Frederick W. Pfaff, Cam- 
bridge, Mr. Richard Eaton, Abing- 
ton, Mr. Hermon Gutheif, Cambridge. 
Committee of Fellowship - Mr. 
Charles B. Newhall, Lynn, Mr. 
Edward K. Hempel, Swampscott. 
Trustees of the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House for three years - Mr. 
Victor A. Friend, Melrose; Mr. 
Charles R. Duhig, Arlington; Mr. 
Lester W. Nerney, Attleboro. 
Preacher of the occasional ser- 
mon in 1950 - Rev. William Wal- 
lace Rose, D.D., Lynn. Alternate 
- Rev. Weston Attwood Cate, D.D., 
North Adams. 


Harold B. 


Parker, 


Robert M. Rice 

Frank B. Chatterton 
Edward K. Hempel 

Mrs. Louise P. Inman 
George E. Huntley 
Committee on Nominations 


Mr. and Mrs. Henry Smith, ‘Maud 
and Gramps’’, are at their cottage, 
the ‘tL-Cee’’, for another season, 
ready to welcome all Ferry Beach- 
ers. 
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THE UNIVERSALIST CHURCH 
OF AMERICA 


Official Call 


The fifty-fourth biennial session 

of the General Assembly of The 
Universalist Church of America 
will be held at the First Univer- 
salist Church of Rochester, New 
York, October 13 - 19, 1949, for 
the purpose of hearing reports, 
election of officers and the trans- 
action of any other business that 
may legally: come before the As- 
sembly. 

The following amendment to the 
Laws of Fellowship, Government 
and Discipline will be presented: 

Amend Article II, Section 1 so 
that it will read as follows: ‘*The 
powers of The Universalist Church 
of America with respect to fellow- 
ship shall be exercised by a Cen- 
tral Committee of Fellowship con- 
sisting of seven members elected 
by the General Assembly. At the 
first election following the adoption 
of this amendment four members 
shall be elected for a term of four 
years and three members shall be 
elected for a term of two years and 
thereafter, biennially, three or four 
members, in accordance with the 
number of those whose terms ex- 
pire, shall be elected for a term of 
four years. The Secretary of The 
Universalist Church of America 
shall be ex-officio the Secretary of 
the Central Committee of Fellow- 
ship.” 

The following amendments to the 
By-Laws will be presented: 1. 
Amend Article IV, Section 1, by 
changing the period at the end 
thereof to a semi-colon, and add- 
ing the following: ‘sixth, of all 
former presidents of The Univer 
salist Church of America’’ so that 
that section will read as follows: 
‘1, There shall be, and hereby is, 
constituted a legislative body to 
be known as the General Assembly. 
It shall be composed, first, of the 
officers of The Universalist Church 
of America and the members of its 
Board of Trustees; second, of the 
President, not more than three 
Vice-Presidents, Secretary, and 
Treasurer of each State Conven- 
tion in fellowship; third, of State, 
regional or provincial Superinten- 
dents; fourth, of all ordained min- 
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isters in fellowship; fifth, of two 
lay delegates from each parish in 
fellowship, who shall be members 
of the parish they represent; sixth, 


of all former presidents of The Uni- 
versalist Church of America.’’ 

2. Amend present Article XIV by 
renumbering it Article XVI. 

3. Substitute the following as 
Article XIV: ‘‘Nominating Com- 
mittee - A Nominating Committee 
of seven persons shall be elected 
by ballot at each regular session. 
The member receiving the largest 
number of votes shall be designated 
as Chairman, but in case of a tie 
vote the President shall designate 
one of the members as Chairman. 
The Nominating Committee shall 
present at least one nomination for 
each office to be filled by election 
at the next regular session after 
its election, including the Nominat- 
ing Committee to serve for the 
biennium. The report of the com- 
mittee shall be submitted to the 
Secretary at least two months prior 
to the regular session and a copy 


- of the report either shall be pub- 


lished in some paper of general 
denominational circulation at least 
one month prior to the session or 
shall be sent to each parish min- 
ister at least one month prior to the 
session’’ 
4. Add the following as Article 
XV. ‘*Central Fellowship Com- 
mittee - and then incorporate into 
the by-laws the provisions of Ar- 
ticle II of the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline. 

Esther A. Richardson, Secretary 


SUMMER OPPORTUNITY FOR 
MINISTERS AT UNIVERSITY OF 
CHICAGO" 

Ministers will have an opportunity 
this summer to study at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago the application 
of Christian principles to concrete 
issues and needs in economic life. 

The Church and Economic Life 
Department of the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in Amer 
ica is co-operating with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in its special 
summer session for ministers from 
June 27 to July 28, 1949. The 
emphasis throughout will be on 
means by which pastors can bring 
economic life into the program of 
the churches and their leadership 


in the community, the Rev. Cz 
P. Hall, executive secretary 
Department announced. 
Professor Gaile Johnson ¢ 
Department of Economics 
teach ‘‘Fundamental Ecor 
for Pastors.’? Professor 
Luther Adams of the Fed 
Theological Faculty will 
‘Religious Presupposition: 
Economic Life.’? A semir 
‘Dynamics of Community Li 
will be given by Professor | 
Eby of the University’s Di 
of the Social Sciences, as 
by Dr. Frederick Harbison 
Industrial Relations Depa 
and others. Professor 
Obenhaus of the Federated 
logical Faculty of the Univ 
will be dean of the session. 
Mr. Hall said that enro. 
which is limited to forty, 
by nomination of national of 
of the various denominations 
course is intended primar 
pastors of local churches 
few places will be rese 
secretaries of church | 
editors of church papers an 
in specialized fields of | 
work. 
Ministers should apply | 
their denominational office. | 
ATTLEBORO JUNIORS 
ENTERTAIN GLOUCESTE 
JUNIORS 

Members of the Tuesday | 
and the Junior Choir of 
Universalist Church, At 
Massachusetts, were hog 
thirty young people “and 
chaperons from the Glou, 
Massachusetts, Unive 
Church over the week 
March 19-20, A Saturda 
dinner and evening fel 
program featured the oc 
Sunday momming the gue 
tended church and church | 
This month the Murray 
Junior choir will make a 


visit to Gloucester. 


t 


SCOTT HOWIE LAWSON 
Richard Arthur Lawson an: 
the arrival of his brothe: 
Howie, on Tuesday, March 2 
Parents are the Rev. and Mrs 
W. Lawson of Albion. New 7 


THE CHRISTIAN L 


THE 
. Lawrence University 


Canton,, New York 
A Liberal Arts College 


evoled in peace as in war 
the preparation of young 
en and women for positions 
leadership and responsibil- 
in government, business, 
the professions, with 
consideration for 


/UGENE GARRETT BEWKES 
President 


DOOLITTLE HOME 


for the Aged 
i 


| 


‘ditional income is needed 
| 


jcutrent expenses. Annual 


Foxboro, Massachusetts 


|, two dollars. Gifts grate- 
t received. 
Iditional funds are needed 


jnaintenance. Remember the 


e in your will. 


A UNIVERSALIST HOME 
i UNIVERSALIST PERSONS’ 


thany Union For Young Women 


16 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
NIVERSALIST INSTITUTION 


i's the advantage of a comfortable 
to young women of moderate 

| both business women and stu- 
i The Union is within easy access 
iparts of Boston. 

jictive rates for room and board, 
ing light and heat. 

\r further information write to 


i Mrs. Peart S. Dumas 

| Superintendent 

Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
ALICE C. LANE, President 
ANK A. DEWICK, Treasurer 
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Obituaries 


J. ELMER HUTCHINSON 

J. Elmer Hutchinson an active 
member and official of the Tarpon 
Springs Universalist Church, Tar- 
pon Springs, Florida died Sunday 
morning, February 27, after sev- 
eral weeks illness. Mr. Hutchin- 
son was Seventy-five years old. 
He served for many years as 
treasurer of the Church, and in 
tecent years took charge when 
the present minister, Mrs. Louis 
J. Richards was absent. 

Because of the illness of Mrs. 
Richards, the Rev. John M. Sikes 
officiated at the funeral service 
on Monday, February 28, 1949. 


GRACE THAYER 


Mrs. Grace (Kingsley) Thayer, 
died at Oxford, Massachusetts, 
February 18. 


Mrs. Thayer was a member of the 
Clara Barton Birthplace Memorial 
Committee, and its chairman for 
many years. The first Fresh Air 
Camp came into being under her 
chairmanship. Although in later 
years she was prevented by ill 
health from active membership on 
the committee, she never lost her 
keen interest in the work. She 
continued to solicit the help of 
Oxford people and to keep them in- 
formed of all that went on at the 
birthplace of Clara Barton. 

The Rev. Paul J. Bowman offici- 
ated at funeral services February 20. 


ALBERT F. ZIEGLER ON SOCIAL 
ACTION, Somerville Criterion: 
SOCIAL ACTION may be a dan- 


gerous substitute for personal 
growth. It gives satisfaction in 
imperfection. We ought not to for- 


get that the warm glow we feel after 
a ‘‘good deed’’ is a certain in- 
dication that it was unusual, that 
it was above us. If we had done it 
naturally, there would be no feeling 
of ‘‘virtue’’. It would be as un- 
thinking as breathing. We had to 
use muscles not often called into 
play and the glow is a kind of 
growing pain. We need to grow up 
to the act. When we do, it will be 
hard to refrain from more of the 
same. 


Dean Academy and Junior College 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delightfully located in a beautiful 
old New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys 
and girls working together under 
normal life conditions. 

Courses of study offered on the 
High School and Junior College 
levels. 

Intensive review courses in prep- 
aration for college entrance require- 
ments in the Academy. 

Junior College courses that major 
in Secretarial Science, Business, 
Commercial Art, Fashion Design, 
Medical Assistant, Medical Secre- 
tarial, Home Economics, and Liberal 
Arts. 


Send for catalog. Specify which. 
WILLIAM C. GARNER 


Headmaster and President 


POPE SY CO HE Gis 


A Seat of Learning 
in New England 


Unusual Resources 


Welcomes returning 


veterans 


Leonard Carmichael, Ph. D., LL. D. President 


For information address: 
Medford 55, Massachusetts 


SIDEWALK SERMON 


There are so many people 
Who are mere mud-slingers 
Criticizers and complainers 
Nothing others do satisfies 
Yet do nothing themselves 
The sour grapes of society 


USELESS! 
Brainard F. Gibbons 


PURE MAPLE PRODUCTS 


$5.00 
$1.00 


Syrup (gallon) 


Sugar of cream (pound) 


F.O.B. Hickory Grove Farms, 
Jefferson, New York. 
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Notices 


CENTRAL FELLOWSHIP 


COMMITTEE 
Accepted Rev. C. Gladstone Bell 


IGOWNS 


PULPIT- CHOIR 
A CONFIRMATION 
iSMAL 


APTIS 3 4 
a Barco S on transfer from Connecticut. Rati- 
zee Beratrons fied the action of the Pennsylvania 


Fellowship Committee in granting 
to Mervin Helfrich the right to 
administer the Christian ordinances 
until April 1, 1950. 

Esther A. Richardson, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT UNIVERSALIST 
CONVENTION 


Be cars COWNS wx» HOODS 
BENTLEYSSIMON:§ 


The 117th Annual Session of the 
Connecticut Universalist Conven- 
tion will be held in the Church of 
the Redeemer, Universalist, 433 
Fern St., West Hartford, Connecticut 
Friday and Saturday, May 20 - 21, 
beginning at 7:30 p.m. Friday. 

The Convention will be preceded 
by the annual meeting of the As- 
sociation of Universalist Women of 
Connecticut which will begin at 
2:00 p.m. on Friday. 

Raymond M. Scott, Secretary 


CONNECTICUT A.U.W. 

The Convention of the Associa- 
tion of Universalist Wamen of Con- 
necticut will be held at the Church 
of the Redeemer, 433 Fern St., West 
Hartford, Connecticut, May 20, 
1949 at two o’clock. Reports will 
be given, officers elected and such 
other business transacted as should 
come before said convention. 

Bessie H. Hayter, Secretary 
UNIVERSALIST WOMEN’S 
ALLIANCE 

The annual meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Women’s Alliance will 
be held on Friday, May 20, 1949, 
at eleven o’clock at Bethany Union, 
| 256 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

Following the business meeting, 


TUFTS COLLEGE 
School of Religion 


A Training Center 
for Liberal Ministers 
and Church Workers 


* 


Five $1000 Fellowships avail- 
able to aid college graduates 
in Training for the Ministry 
of the Universalist Church 


For information address: 


JOHN M. RATCLIFF, DEAN 
Tufts College, 
Medford 55, Mass. 


EDUCATION FOR 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


Theological School of 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 


Thorough Religious 
Education Course 
Freedom and Fellowship 


on ‘Old Glass’’. 

Please call Mrs. Pearl Dumas, 
CO 6-0240, on or before May 16,for 
luncheon reservations. 

Elsie G. Hurley, 
Recording Secretary 


RHODE ISLAND UNIVERSALIST 
FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 
Accepted the transfer of Dr. T. 
Porter Drumm from Maine, March 

A 24, 1949. 

Henry H. Schooley, Secretary 


Wnite for information 


Dean J. M. Atwoop | 
Canton, N. Y. 
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Mrs. Marion U. Mansur will speak ° 


INTERNATIONAL CHURCE 
EXTENSION BOARD AND 
SERVICE COMMITTEE MEI 


A meeting of the Intern 
Church Extension Board t 
with the Temporary Ex 
Committee of the ICEB a 
USC was held Monday even: 
Tuesday, March 7 and 8, | 
Boston, Massachusetts. 

The meeting opened | 
evening at 8 o’tlock at 
Vernon St., Boston by pra 
fered by the Rev. Emer. 
Lalone, D.D. Those |; 
were Mrs. Louis: B. Cart 
the Rev. Donald K. Evans 
the Rev. Carleton Fisher, 
Folsom, the Rev. Dana M. k 
the Rev. Emerson H. Lalone 
Barbara Mosher, Mrs. Clin 
Scott, and Mrs. George H. W 
A full discussion of the Si 
report on the Universalist S: 
in Japan (printed in our last : 
was held. Action was tz 
all possible immediate actio: 
is fully reported in this nur 
Dr. Donald K. Evans. 


DR. HARRY ADAMS HERSE 
HONORED BY ALPHA TAU* 
Dr. Harry Adams Hersey h: 
awarded the Golden Circle, 
High Council of Alpha Tau 
Fraternity. The award is 
and bears the Great Seal 
order. It was given in rec 
of Doctor Hersey’s fifty jy, 
membership in and servic 
Gamma Beta Chapter of Al 
Omega in Tufts College. 


Crackling 


The turkey was a beautif 
bird. The guests seated 
table gazed at it with admit 
the maid bore it into the ro 
way between the door and | 
lay a marble left there b 
of the family. The maid s 
it and fell flat on her fa 
big turkey slid across the f 

The hostess was a wo 
markable resource. | 

“Don’t worry, Mary,’? | 
calmly. ‘‘Just take it bai 
kitchen -- and bring in | 
one.’’ 


Bost 


THE CHRISTIAN 


| 
j 


| LOCAL and DISTANT | 


(GREATER BOSTON 
| SINCE 1832 


hen in Washitgton, D. C. 
Visit Your 


16th and S Sts., N. W. 
Telephone DUpont 3411 


Dpen Daily, 8 a.m. to 4 p.m.— 
Saturdays 8 a.m. to noon 
july and August, mornings only) 


| SUNDAY WORSHIP—l1 a.m. 


es to ere. with us when in 
2 C pital 11 blocks north of the 
hiite Byiouse. Take any 16th Street 
| s marked S-2. 


1V. SETH R. BROOKS, D. D. 


Minister 


IV. JOHN VAN SCHAICK. JR.. 
(DD 


Minister Emeritus 


Your Books, From Bibles 
lest Sellers, From The Uni- 
list Publishing House, 16 
on Street, Boston 8, Mass. 
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DOOLITTLE HOME NEEDS AND 
DESERVES HELP 


The Annual Meeting of the Doo- 
little Home for Aged Persons, Inc., 
was held in the Home on Wednesday 
aftemoon, January 26. 

The meeting was cpened with 
prayer by the Rev. Henry H. 
Schooley of the Church of the 
Medzator, Providence, Rhode Island, 
and the president, Lester W. 
Nerney, extended a welcome to 
those present and expressed ap- 


Preciation for the loyal support of. 


the trustees and staff who have 
worked together to keep the Home 
running efficiently. He pointed 
out that the year just passed had 
been a difficult one with rising 
costs plus large hospital bills 
which have made it impossible to 
keep within the current income, 
and that the ever increasing def- 
icit has been enlarged by about 
seven thousand dollats. He said, 

“If we are to continue to give our 
residents the good care for which 
the Doolittle Home is noted, we 
must look to some other means of 
increasing our income: This is a 
problem and a challenge to all 
Universalists. They can help by 
increasing their yearly donations, 
by interesting others in our pfo- 
blems, and by remembering the 
Home in their wills.’’ 

He referred to a booklet which 
has recently been published tell- 
ing the story of the Home and how 
every Universalist can help in its 
maintenance. Copies of this book 
are available in any quantity and 
can be had by addressing the 
clerk, Katharine C. Bourne, at 69 
South Street, Foxboro, Massachu- 
setts. 

Mildred Carter, the matron, gave 
a comprehensive report of the hap- 
penings in the Home for the year. 
Because of sickness in the In- 
firmary, Miss Carter read the 
nurse’s report for Mrs. Briggs. 

The Sewing Guild report was made 
by Mrs. Reeves, and everyone 
marveled at the amount of work 
that the residents have »been able 
to do, taking cate of some of the 
little expenses, such as, the paper 
boy, and flowers for the yard. 

The operating committees all 
made feports which showed that 
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<> Keep a record of church histo 
(sD 2?) and beneficiaries in a beautifully band 
eG “2 tooled Book of Remembrance, en- 
ixs grossed in gold and color. Shown in 
Wo a velour-lined, fluorescent-lighted re- 
. pository, such a book adds beauty and 
oe dignity to your church. 


rm Engrossed designs are available, too, 
for honor rolls and resolutions. 

We can also serve you with fine 

church furnishings and stained glass 

windows. Send for our free catalog. 
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the business of the Home is in 
good hands. 

Tea was served in the dining 
room, after which the trustees re- 
tired and opened their regular 
monthly meeting. At this meeting, 
Lester W. Nerney was re-elected 
president, and Walter E. Mitchell 
of Franklin was elected vice- 
president to succeed Harold E. 
Sweet of Attleboro, who asked to 
be excused because of so many 
other duties. Mr. Sweet will re- 
main active, however, as a trustee 
and chairman of the Finance Com- 
mittee. 

The following trustees were 
elected to serve for the year 1949: 
president, Lester W. Nerney, 200 
North Main Street, Attleboro; vice- 
president emeritus, Frank I. Sher- 
man; first vice-president, Mfrs. 
John E. Tweedy; second vice- 
president, Walter E. Mitchell; 
treasurer, Ralph F. Perry, First 
National Bank, Attleboro; trustees, 
Richard H. Bird, Ezra C. Comey, 
William G. Dana, Minot F. Inman, 
Harold D. Lamson, Donald LeStage, 
Jr., Rev. Luther Morris, Mrs. 
Renne A. Sawyer, Rev. Henry H. 
Schooley, Clinton Lee Scott, D.D., 
William B. Spooner, Jr., Harold 
E. Sweet, Fred L. Wetherell; clerk 
and asst. treasurer, Katharine C. 
Bourne, 69 South Street, Foxboro. 


SUPPORT DOOLITTLE HOME 
WITH DONATIONS, GIFTS AND 
REMEMBER THE HOME IN 
YOUR WILL 


All books and church supplies ad- 
vertised in The Christian Leader may 
be purchased from The Universalist 
Publishing House, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 8, Mass. 
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Rev. ‘Jarl Seaburg Aug. 50 


N rway, 
Me. 


(Section 520, P.L. a 
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DELIGHTFUL, EASY-TO-FOLLOW 
BOOKS SHOWING THE WAY TO NEW 
GARDEN BEAUTY 


tear off and mail 
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Enclosed check money order________charge my account 
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Universalist Publishing House, 16 Beacon St., Boston 8, Massachusetts 
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Helen Van Pelt Wilson 


2. Tuberous Begonias 
Worth Brown 


3. Roses for Every Garden P 
Dr. R. C. Allen ¥ 


4. Geraniums 
Helen Van Pelt Wilson 


5. Perennials Preferred 
Helen Van Pelt Wilson 


6. Enjoy Your House Plants 
Dorothy Jenkins and 
Helen Van Pelt Wilson 


7. Annual F lowers 
Dorothy Jenkins 


8. Bulbs for Beauty 
C. H. Mueller 


9. Gardening with Shrubs and 
Small Trees 
Mary D. Lamson 


10. Flower Arrangement for 
Everyone 


Dorothy Biddle and 
Dorothea Bloom 


11. Magic in Herbs 
Leonie de Sounin 


12. Around the Garden 
Dorothy H. Jenkins 
A remarkable rewarding 
‘‘when to’? book. 


13. Greenhouse Gardening for 
Everyone 
Ernest Chabot 
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